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In lowa 


T IS not an everyday event for a 
farmer to go from the corn fields 
of Iowa to the barren steppes of 
Russia and the colorful horse mar- 
kets of Siberia. It was not without 
some inward tremblings that I left a 
cond crop of clover hay to prepare for the long 
urney into that land of mystery and misery, to do 
ricultural reconstruction for the American Quakers. 
One cold night late in October we boarded the 
pviet diplomatic train in Riga. The careful scrutiny 
our passports before we were allowed to board 
ade us realize that we were going where every one 
uld not go. The next day we arrived at the border, 
ere Red soldiers, wearing long overcoats tightly 
Ited at the waist, peaked caps and long Russian 
bots, examined our passports. They smiled and 
Perhaps Russia was not to be all horrors. 
Another day and we saw Moscow’s hundreds of 
mes and spires radi- 
t in evening sunshine 
kainst a blanket of new- 
llen snow. As we were 
hirled away from the 
ation in a Ford, we 
ere surprised at the life 
d activity all about us. 
reet cars, autos, trucks, 
d thousands of sleighs 
ashed everywhere with 
assengers or loads of 
ood or merchandise. A 
rious blending of East 
d West gives Moscow 
flavor all its own. 
As we lingered in 
Oscow we came to see 


assed on. 


Pyright, 1925, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


Raking and Binding Wheat by Hand in Samara 


beneath the busy street scenes, and sensed something 
of the horrible significance of eight years of war, of 
the complete social and economic upheaval of the Rev- 
olution, of the horrors of famine, pestilence and terror. 


OW rapidly events take place in Russia! In 1921 

35,000,000 souls living in the great Volga valley 
were starving, and in December, 1923, Russian grain 
was again a factor in 
world markets. At the 
same time Soviet authori- 
ties were claiming agri- 
culture to be 75 per cent 
of pre-war production, 
possibly a very rosy esti- 
mate upon recollection of 
the production of 1914— 
about one fourth of the 
world’s wheat and oats 
and a half of the world’s 
rye. But again the pen- 
dulum swings back. In 
the summer of 1924 news 
came of a practical crop 
failure in the lower Vol- 
ga. Export of grain was 


Soviet 
Government 
Agricultural 
Lecture 


forbidden; the government 
apportioned grain for food 
and for seed for another 
season, and has been a heavy 
buyer in world markets the 
past few months. ‘This 
spring the peasants hopeful- 
ly and doggedly planted an- 
other crop, in blind faith 
that sooner or later the 
cycle of dry years would be 
broken and their granaries 
would again burst’ with 
plenty. 

The scene of the Quaker 
activities was in Samara 
government, county of Bu- 
zuluk, across the Volga in 
the southeastern portion of 
Russia. This county is 

about the size of the state 
of Indiana, and all of its inhabitants were saved from 
death by American flour in 1922 and 1923. 

The next task was to place them in a position to 
support themselves. Thirteen American tractors 
plowed night and day during the plowing season to 
furnish peasants without horses land to plant with 
The peasants came by hundreds to watch the 
They saw later that our millet did not dry 
Deep plowing 


grain. 
plowing. 
out when the summer drouths came. 
must have had something to do with it. 


T WAS a curious circumstance that the very seeds 
we brought from America as a relief measure to 
these famine stricken and devastated provinces on the 
Volga had sprung from the selfsame soil: This valley 
has furnished seed stocks, cold and drouth resisting, 
for the upper Mississippi valley and the great plains 
of the Northwest, which have made these regions the 
“bread basket” of America. Kherson and other varie- 
ties of oats; durum, Turkey red, Crimean and other 
hard wheats, as well as rye, flax, millet, and alfalfa, 
have been imported from Russia, and improved by 
selection and hybridization. 
* The Russian peasant carries on agriculture in a 
method so primitive that it is difficult to believe in the 
great surplus of pre-war days. The grain is reaped 
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by hand with sickles, some- left, and from 13 to 25 per 




















































































times by a primitive reap- . : cent of the cattle. A part 
er with wooden rakes to of our reconstruction work 
clear the platform. The , was the purchase of 2,7(0 
binding is done by hand, : \ head of semiwild horses 
and most of the threshing from Mongolian nomads 
by flails upon earthen , . on the distant steppes of 
floors. The plows in use ‘ Siberia and = Turkestan 
are either wooden, with z SS 4 Sasa These horses were driven 
iron points, or old-fash- ey Fay mh 1,500 miles overland to Sa- 
ioned, straight moldboard * a ; ; | mara government and «old ANE 
variety of primitive Ger- at cost to the peasants, YEAR | 
man make. What a dif- The Soviet government es- 7 Trial,” 
ference a few million good timates that 10,000,000 the Grain M 
14-in walking plows would horsepower is needed to [had just bee 
mean in increased yield restore agriculture in Kus- 4% “The pri 
per acre! sia. Plansare being devel- @ jndorsement 
oped to furnish part of has long bee 
HE introduction of this draft power by trac- grower, It} 
modern agricultural tors. Me tries, and in 
machinery into Russia will The horse and gain [® than grain. 
revolutionize the industry. buying operations w ich in successful 
There never need be fam- fell to my lot caused me [@ United State 
ine in Russia, with modern to travel 16,000 miles with- [ remains to | 
methods, nor hunger any- in Russia, twice to Sib: -ia, [® direct its aff 
where in the world. This to Turkestan, Moscow ind J enjoy the hi 
almost visible surplus of Petrograd. 5 their plan fa 
foodstuffs naturally is of In 1928 we discov red J if it succeed: 
greatest concern to the fu- that we could buy ¢ ain @ pioneering, a 
ture of agriculture in more cheaply in Ri sia ~@ itself to new 
America. With state than we could buy ind | lhe trial 
owned railways, foreign transport flour from A mer- that this gen 
trade, a government mo- ica to finish our fee ing another atter 
nopoly and the low stand- Women at Work on a Communistic Farm Near Moscow program. We bought 30,- @ of grain on 
ard of living of the peas- 000 poods, or about 540 in the fact th 
ant, Russian grain will be cheaper than any other grain tons. We secured the rye from widely scattered © \1n- success in the 
in the world’s markets. However, there will doubtless try warehouses and elevators, the government pa ing the contrary 
be a gradual rise in the standard of living as produc- LFRED @. SMALTZ, author of the ac- the transportation charges to the milling centers ind throughout t 
tion increases per acre, and much of the surplus will be companying article, is a well-known leo- to our feeding area. We furnished the sacks, paid for was earned 
consumed at home. turer and contributor to magazines. For about the milling and supervised the operation. All of w ich —@ operations. 
In Russia in 1922 and 1923 the same conditions 10 years he operated, with his brothers, @ 640- sounds simple enough, but the transaction took tour @ solution of t 
prevailed among the peasants as among middle western acre stock and grain farm near Kingsley, Towa. months to complete, and the entire time of an Ani ri- fusal of the 
farmers in America. Grain was the lowest-priced com- In 1928-28 he was sent to Russia as director, can and an interpreter. This alone explains somet! ing It may be 
modity. Everything the peasant needed was at peak for the Amortcen Quakers, of agrigultural re- of the cause of the slow economic recovery of Ru:.ia. @ that the proj 
prices. Often an entire grain crop would not be large Hef. Hle major srnapean! wore confined to the Travel in Russia was not easy. I went tl ird ® values, altho 
enough to buy shoes for a peasant’s family after the southenstorn paren of the country, though he “and fourth class, and on the long journeys tal\ed sentatives su 
tax on it was paid. Naturally a buyer’s strike re- ented gutget poneouivenl av, Denaets ig - to hundreds of peasants and laborers. They ased = much more | 
sulted, which nearly ruined the infant industries, The psc a a a hanes —— pation many questions about America. Steeped for c:n- 7 much concer 
government with its far-reaching powers stepped in, in relation to agricultural scndiaaitas oe the turies in ignorance and poverty, they are like be. il- &§ 1 savi 
ordered a reduction in the price of textiles, and Soviet government. Another article by Mr. dered children awakening from a dream and are ea er @ is not alway 
financed the purchase of machinery and seeds for the Smaltz “The Story of Russian Grain,” will to investigate the strange world in which they find ; Qavial tage de 
; ’ ’ : ‘a 6 : . ™® life unsatisfa 
peasants, appear in a forthcoming issue of The North- themselves. Life in Russia has been truly a strug-le wien. 
The live stock population suffered as well as the aiden, Oils for existence, and those who have survived are a rice 7 "! miseratio 
human during the years of famine, war, revolution and of hardy giants, a curious mixture of childlike genile- | ceeds = hely 
civil strife. Perhaps 40 per cent of the horses were ness and the fierce cruelty of a primitive man. m operation, th 
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AN EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED 
YEAR ago, under the caption of “Entitled to a 
rial,” The Northwestern Miller commented on 

the Grain Marketing Co., the organization of which 

had just been completed, in part as follows: 

“The principle of co-operative marketing has the 
indorsement of the United States government, and 
i been a favored plan for aid to the grain 
grower. It has demonstrated its value in other coun- 
tries, ond in connection with many commodities other 
than grain, Whether or not its worth can be proved 
in successful competition with the grain trade in the 
United States as at present organized and conducted 
remains to be determined. . The men who will 
direct its affairs are sound, capable and individually 
enjoy the highest standing throughout the trade. If 
their plan fails, it will have had a fair and full trial; 
if it ucceeds, they will have the credit for successful 
pioncering, and the grain trade will then have to adjust 
itself to new conditions.” 

ihe trial has been made and has failed so signally 
that this generation, at least, probably will not witness 
another attempt to bring about co-operative marketing 
of grain on a large scale. This is the more evident 
in {he fact that failure was not due to lack of practical 
success in the conduct of the company’s affairs; for, on 
the contrary, the business was capably managed 


has loi 


throughout the period of trial and a handsome profit 
was earned through legitimate trading and storage 
operations. Final abandonment of the scheme and dis- 
solution of the company was due entirely to the re- 


fusal of the farmer to participate. 

It may be that his refusal was in part due to claims 
that the properties were turned in at greatly inflated 
values, although an appraisal by the farmers’ repre- 
sentatives substantiated the vendors’ figures. It is 
much more probable that the farmer is not half so 
much concerned over co-operative marketing as his 
political saviors belieye him to be. The farmer’s lot 
is not always a happy one, but he at least has one 
advantage denied to many others who sometimes find 
life unsatisfactory; he can always count on generous 
commiseration over his hard lot. If he some time suc- 
ceeds in helping himself by the golden dream of co- 
operation, this outpouring of virtuous pity will no 
longer be his. 

As the matter now stands, the grain grower seems 
destined to continue to market his crops through the 
medium of unsympathetic men who will fight valiantly 
with one another in their endeavor to make a profit 
from the grain they handle. They will not co-operate 
but they undoubtedly will go on struggling to such 
good purpose that the net toll taken from grain as it 
moves to mill and market will continue to be so small 
that no amount of co-operative effort can possibly com- 
pete with it. Pools and grain growers’ organizations 
and all sorts of schemes have been presented, tried 
and failed. Finally, a vast organization with facilities 
never before equaled in the grain trade, was offered to 
the service of the farmer if he wanted it. He turned 
aside, and no one can be sure his decision is not sound. 
It was a fair trial and a convincing decision. 





GERMANY TAKES SECOND THOUGHT 
ATEST reliable reports from Germany indicate that 
serious second thought is being given to the pro- 
posal, at first apparently ardently supported, to place 
heavy duties on imports of wheat and a probably pro- 
hibitive tax on flour. A year ago a similar scheme 
was considered and later abandoned in view of the 
serious food shortage. This year a much larger food 
supply is available, and proponents of the bread tax 
anticipated little opposition to their plans. 

The London office of The Northwestern Miller ad- 
Vises that the argument against the tax is largely 
based on the antagonism it would create in other na- 
tions, which would be less likely to reciprocate by 
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imports of German goods. This is, of course, sound 
logic, particularly in its application to a country so 
completely dependent upon exports of its manufac- 
tures to restore its trade balance. Germany can hardly 
hope to regain its world trade by re-exports of fabri- 
cated raw materials if it, as in the case of discrim- 
inatory wheat and flour duties, bars other nations from 
its own field. 

The complexity of German economic and financial 
problems is so great that America, with her compara- 
tively simple questions, can hardly hope to understand 
them, much less to counsel in their solution. It seems, 
however, to be fundamental that a burdensome tax on 
the loaf is not likely to bring favorable results either 
in a domestic sense or in Germany’s relations with 
other countries, notably the United States, which has 
loaves for sale. 


THE DREAM OF “CONCENTRATED 
SELLING”’ 

PHRASE increasingly current among flour mill- 

ers is “concentrated buying.” Its antithesis is 
“concentrated selling.’ The one, in fact, gave rise 
to the other, and the two give rise to much entertain- 
ing, but totally unproductive discussion. “We must,” 
the sentence runs, “meet concentrated buying with con- 
centrated selling; else we are undone.” But we are, 
of course, not yet undone, nor, indeed, are we likely 
to be. 

So long as we have our present competitive system 
and so long as there are laws to protect and preserve 
the system, it is certain that there cannot be anything 
remotely resembling “concentrated selling” short of 
outright consolidation of ownership of flour mills. 
Considered wholly as a physical, financial and legal 
performance, this conceivably might be accomplished 
and a great combination thereby be set up to do battle 
to the death with the greatly overestimated force 
known as “concentrated buying.” 

It is, indeed, a very easy thing to build a gigantic 
milling trust across a luncheon table. One has only to 
pluck a half dozen large companies from the North- 
west, a score or so from the Southwest, and sweeten 
to taste with selections from other districts, to have a 
consolidation strong enough to exercise a considerable 
measure of control over the flour milling industry. 
Bankers, lawyers and slickers in financial legerdemain 
could be depended upon to handle the details neatly 
and with the familiar eclat which is their chief equip- 
ment. 

In contemplating the plan it is hardly worth while 
to consider that the largest of the essential milling 
units could, if it cared to exchange its organization 
and possessions for money, reorganize itself by stock- 
jobbing methods and multiply its owners’ fortunes by 
three or four; that another is so successful that it 
could not be tempted to submit control of its prop- 
erties to alien direction; that a third has traditions of 
family name and service which are not measurable in 
money; that through the whole list of companies, pos- 
session of which would be essential to dominance in 
milling, runs a thread of pride in tradition of service 
and accomplishment which would make their properties 
available only at excessive values. 

Assuming that all of these obviously sentimental 
obstacles could be overcome and a great body of flour 
mills assembled, there would follow the trimming and 
balancing of the structure. To this end, half the prop- 
erties would have to be ruthlessly cut away because, 
in comparison with others, their operation would be 
wasteful. Along with them would go unnumbered mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of brand and going value, the 
accumulation of lifetimes of effort devoted to build- 
ing friendship and good will for the now submerged 
individual mills. 

Next would come a mounting expense, because in 
flour milling increasing the size of the producing and 
merchandising unit is not accompanied by reduced op- 
erating or selling expense. More often it is quite the 
other way about, and the difficulties of effectively co- 
ordinating the activities of a group of flour mills of 
commanding proportions would, even if the trust had 
the good fortune to command outstanding directing 
ability, inevitably tax it to the uttermost. Finally, 
however, the thing would be accomplished and the 
mighty struggle between “concentrated buying” and 
“concentrated selling” would begin. 
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And there would, at the tragic height of the battle, 
be no battle at all. Either the left-out and left-over 
mills would calmly take over the “concentrated buy- 
ers’” trade and make much of it, or “concentrated 
buying” would consider the situation dispassionately 
and embark itself in the milling business. It would 
not, in all probability, do very well at it, and un- 
doubtedly its cost in producing flour would be more 
than it formerly paid; but this would certainly avoid 
anything resembling a battle to the death and would 
leave the mighty combination with its bright arms and 
armor and no visible foe. 

“Concentrated buying” is an unhappy development 
of the flour trade. It is, through its gradual absorp- 
tion of smaller units which formerly permitted millers 
a modest margin on flour, steadily reducing the avail- 
able field for profitable merchandising. Today, it 
accounts for perhaps 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bbls of 
flour per year, at the uttermost 10 per cent of the 
country’s production. There is no way to concentrate 
against the price depressing force exerted by these 
few buyers. As in the case of other ills of this life, 
they are merely to be endured. 

Meantime, no miller is forced to submit himself 
to the rack of “concentrated buying.” Hundreds re- 
fuse to do so and, as a result, pursue the even tenor 
of their ways without heat and passion of resentment 
Great numbers of success- 
ful mills attest the fact that a miller can live without 
so much as entering the danger zone. 


against the robber barons. 


It would, per- 
haps, be worth while to segregate this zone and set 
it apart, marking it with a suitable placard and the 
warning words, “Abandon Hope All Ye Who Enter 
Here.” 


WHEN LOG ROLLERS TRIUMPH 

ge teatag apparently more authentic than the news 

fiction which normally emanates from Washington 
in summer months, forecast the retirement of Secre- 
tary Mellon after, even if not before, the enactment of 
the new income tax law by the next Congress. As in 
the case of previous reports of similar character, Mr. 
Mellon’s advanced age and the necessity of greater 
attention to his private interests are given as the rea- 
sons for his contemplated action. The real reason 
could, of course, only lie in his past and probably 
future defeats because of his efforts to make financial 
good sense superior to basic ignorance and selfish pol- 
ities. 

Secretary Mellon shares with Secretary Hoover in 
point of personal sacrifice to the public good. Both 
are men of independent means and both, the one be- 
cause of his advanced years, the other because of his 
own common sense, are without political ambition. Mr. 
Mellon could not possibly be animated by any con- 
sideration other than the good of the nation; Mr. 
Hoover, having undertaken a difficult job, is merely 
seeing it through to the end, lightly discarding im- 
mensely profitable opportunities in private business 
and even devoting his pay for cabinet service to the 
public good. 

Quite naturally, since these two men form, with 
President Coolidge, the nucleus of the plain common 
sense of the present administration, and since they 
both refuse to play the game of cheap politics, they 
have been targets for every sort of cheap attack for 
political advantage. Secretary Mellon, because he 
urged a sound and fair tax bill, was maligned as the 
servant of the rich; Secretary Hoover, for opposing 
silly nostrums for the relief of farmers, was accused 
of belonging to a clique of wheat speculators, and of 
other equally preposterous things. 

In face of such malicious lies and of the acts of a 
Congress too often dominated about equally by stu- 
pidity and desire for political advantage, the wonder 
is, not that men like these retire from public service, 
but rather that they accept it at all. Certainly, their 
sacrifice in serving the country in peace is comparable 
with that which, because the self-denial is more easily 
apparent, gains distinction and honors for those who 
serve only in war. It is, moreover, a very great pity 
that the soundness, fairness and maturity of judg- 
ment which comes to a man only through experience 
in gaining success for himself cannot always be at the 
country’s command; that men like Secretary Mellon 
are alienated from the public service through the 
antagonisms of the cheap log rollers of Congress. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 12 July 14 
July 11 July 4 1924 1923 
243,338 233,309 215,765 281,975 





Minneapolis ... 























es BE sesace 8,308 6,998 4,830 11,180 
Duluth-Superior 18,940 16,860 13,260 16,010 
Milwaukee 7,000 6,000 ..ccce 5,000 

Totals ......277,586 263,167 233,855 314,165 
Outside mills*.. 161,847 163,532 176,178 189,388 

Ag'’gate sprg.439,433 426,699 410,033 503,553 
St. Louis ...... 26,800 16,500 23,800 29,800 
St. Louist 33 23,200 30,500 29,200 
| aa 180,399 151,635 117,925 
CRICGRBO .cccese 34, 000 34,000 38,000 17,000 
Kansas City...103,238 100,113 103,103 111,475 
Kansas Cityt.. 264,313 312,644 253,532 264,415 
OMmARA .cccece 20,959 22,995 20,221 17,970 
St. Joseph 15,566 44,089 12,515 21,605 
Salina «...cccse 24,313 24,384 15,340 10,230 
Wichita 28,772 29,659 32,886 41,645 
WOIOGS occccsce 1 30,300 25,100 25,200 27,400 
Toledof ....... 57,100 64,590 71,975 57,505 
Indianapolis .. ...++ seeees 5,490 6,225 
Nashville*® .... ...06 41,964 76,164 85,720 
Portland, Oreg. ..... 9,256 18,318 22,895 
Beattie ..ccccs 25,797 21,278 23,720 23,500 
Tacoma ....... 19,953 19,483 17,387 10,370 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

July 12 July 14 


July 11 July 4 1924 1923 





Minneapolis ...... 47 45 38 50 
SS. Ferree 38 32 19 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 51 45 36 43 
4 Milwaukee ....... 58 50 ee 32 
Outside mills*.... 47 456 44 54 
Average spring. 47 45 39 51 
Te Be oe ctcess 42 26 36 59 
SE. ROGID cevccece | 38 27 35 36 
PRE wee ecreves 77 76 81 71 
Se oa a 6 enaes 85 85 95 42 
Kansas City ..... 68 66 69 83 
Kansas Cityt 47 56 50 51 
OMAR .cccsseces 76 84 81 78 
St. Joseph ....... 32 93 26 45 
Salina 52 52 38 22 
Wichita 43 45 50 64 
Toledo 63 52 55 57 
Toledo 53 46 49 37 
Indianapolis ..... oe oe 27 27 
Nashville** ...... ° 34 48 42 
Portland, Oregon. .. 14 29 36 
BORTEIO cc cceseccs 49 40 45 45 
TACOMA ..cccccccs 35 34 31 13 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 


Louis, 





mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
WILLIAM REID APPOINTED 
MANAGER WALNUT CREEK CO 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—William Reid, who for over 
a year has been in the flour brokerage 
business in Kansas City, has been made 
general manager of the Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. Mr. 
Reid was formerly sales manager for the 
company, resigning in 1919. Charles V. 
Brinkman was president and general 
manager until his death a few weeks ago. 
Laurence B. Chapman, his nephew, is 
now president. Mr. Reid is closing his 
business in Kansas City and will take 
active charge of the mill about July 20. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





The amount of cottonseed oil cake and 
oil cake meal exported during the past 
11 months increased 310,000 tons over 
last year; the increase in exports of lin- 
seed meal and cake was 80,000 tons; of 
prepared feeds, 6,000. 
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Flour Demand.—The flour market, at the moment,.is dominated by the 
uncertainty of the spring wheat crop. Bearish sentiment pervades the trade, in 
spite of the government’s bullish July 1 crop report; and although this sentiment 
has been weakened during the past few days by increasingly 
pessimistic rust talk based on the hot, wet weather that has 
prevailed over the principal spring wheat states of the 
Northwest, flour buyers still cling to their notion that until 
the spring wheat crop is a certainty they should carry on 
with their general policy of buying only to meet 30 to 60 
days’ requirements. Present price levels probably will not 
appeal to bakers and distributors until a definite upward 
trend develops. Only a few of the large bakers are under- 
stood to have their August-September supplies contracted for. The upturn in 
wheat during the past few days served to curtail the previous rather brisk inquiry. 

Export Trade.—Sales to Europe are practically out of the question at present 
prices, although foreign markets show increased interest in quotations, owing to 
somewhat less rosy European crop conditions. There are scattered sales to the 
West Indies. 

Prices.—Flour prices are 50@75c higher than a week ago, spring wheat mills 
of Buffalo and the Northwest registering the most marked increase. 

Production.—Mill operations last week averaged slightly less than those of 
the previous week. Mills of the Southwest operated at about 53 per cent of 
capacity, against 66 in the previous seven-day ‘period. Northwestern spring 
wheat mills ran at the rate of 47 per cent, a decline of two points; central states 
mills at 58 per cent, a gain of 9 points over the previous week; North Pacific 
Coast mills at 42 per cent, a gain of 5 points; and mills of the St. Louis district 
at 40 per cent, a gain of 14 points. 

Wheat.—Wheat futures registered a steady gain in the seven days ending 
Tuesday, July 14, the net advance for that period in the Minneapolis July option 
being about 10c bu. The closing price on that day was $1.58%, which compares 
with $1.274% on the same date last year. 

Millfeed.—Strength is shown in the feed market. 
ton higher. 





Prices average 50c@$1 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonnon, Eno., July 14.—(Special Cable)—The market is firm but quiet. 
There has been a slightly better demand until an advance today made buyers 
withdraw. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 47s 6d@48s 6d ($8.08@8.25 bbl) 
and Canadian exports 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl). There are no Kansas offers. Min- 
nesota exports are 49s ($8.33 bbl) upward. American low grade is 25s ($4.25 
bbl), Argentine low grade 24s 9d ($4.21 bbl) and Australian patents”40s ($6.80 
bbl). Home milled straight run is equivalent to 42s ($7.14 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—The market is more active, with increasing demand for near-by 
parcels. Kansas top patents are $9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.20 bbl), straights $8.60 
($7.66 bbl), and Canadian exports $8.60 ($7.66 bbl). Minnesotas are scarce and 
dear. Home milled is $8.70 ($7.75 bbl). , 

Hamburg.—Demand is chiefly for afloat parcels and the English flour trade 
with Czechoslovakia is slow, but brisk with Poland. Mills offer, for July ship- 
ment, Canadian ‘exports at $8.40@8.65 per 100 kilos ($7.48@7.71 bbl), English 
Manitobas $9.14 ($8.14 bbl), ordinary English patents $8.38@8.95 ($7.47@ 
7.97 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There are some resales below the market price, but demand 
is generally small. Canadian exports are $9.75 per 100 kilos ($8.69 bbl), and 
American spring patent $9.45 ($8.42 bbl), c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


A critical situation prevails with respect to the wheat crop in the United 
States. With the Southwest’s short crop a known quantity, and a poor outturn 
in the principal soft wheat areas east of the Mississippi River a practical cer- 
tainty, the spring wheat states of the Northwest must be depended upon to 
repair a possible deficiency in the domestic supply. Until the past week, the 
spring wheat outlook has been exceptionally good. For several days, however, 
there has been excessively hot weather, with heavy rains. Rust conditions have 
been prevalent, both in the Northwest and in Canada. Reports of damage are 
conflicting, but it seems doubtful if black stem rust has developed as yet to any 
great degree. The heat is said to be resulting in short heading and poor filling, 
with indications of considerable loss from this source. These conditions have 
naturally established a bullish wheat market. 


Closing prices of grain futures 
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at lead ng 


option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago 
July July Sept. 
Detctous 149% 145% 
Oisiiccoe 148% 144% 
ee 146% 142% 
| as, 154 149 
. Serre 157 154 
Bbvacss 157% 153% 
Kansas City 
July July Sept. 
Pre 145 141% 
Pascveee 144% 140% 
| ee 141% 138 
ee 148% 144% 
Bes csss 151 149% 
| eer 152% 149% 
Winnipeg 
July Oct. 
159% 134% 
159% 133 
158 131% 
163 136 5% 
164% 142% 
163% 140% 
CORN 
Chicago 
July July Sept 
B.ccedes 102% 106% 
Bawevses 100 103% 
Sere 102% 105 
| ae 105% 107% 
Weaccces 109 109% 
a 106% 108% 
OATS 
Chicago 
July July Sept 
Se vcvcse 46% 47 
Pete 45% 46 
BO. ccoes 45% 46 
Beveceve 47 47% 
BB cccee 46% 47% 
| Pere ie 45% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago 
July July Sept 
eer 98% 00 
Dicenese 97 99 
| rire 95% 97% 
oe 100 102 
aKesd 101% 104% 
rere 98 101% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
July July Sept 
Beeceesst 240% 239% 
Pevcveas 246 240% 
er 248 244% 
Bes ccese 258 261 
ee 265 258 
a 260 257% 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu 


Minneapolis 
July pt. 
150 1445 
149% 131 
147% 14] 
153% 17% 
158% 154 
158% 5 

St. 
July 
148% { 
148 $51 
147 iu. 
153% 
158 3% 
156 
Duluth durum 
July ept. 
144 4% 
142 oy, 
139% 0 
142% by 
146% 401, 
146 10%, 


8 


Louis 


Kansas (ity 

sept 
103% 14% 
10% 
4 \ 


{ 
4 
{ 
43% 43 
44 4% 
43% j 
Minne. polis 
July Sept. 
94% 16% 
93 95 
91% 
98% 
01 . 


99% 


91 
96% 
99 
99% 


42% 


Liverpool Wheat 


1res, 





per 100 Ibs: 
° July Ot 
(  - eerrrerrrer.. | lls 5%d 10s 94d 
2S ee lls 4d 10s 7d 
a eRe lls 5d 10s 7d 
MN BE. ocsuasseeketee lis 4%d 10s Gd 
MOE es swanstkacves lis 8d 10s 9d 
WE BE: sdewcddiianeen 11s 11%d 10s | 1d 
NEW YORK MILLING FIRM IN 
INVOLUNTARY BANKRUP?CY 
Burrato, N. Y.—An involuntary )eti- 


tion in bankruptcy has been filed jiere 
against the Associated Flour Mills (Co., 
Owego, N. Y., head offices of which ae in 


Buffalo. 


yed at Holley, Lyons, Caledonia, 


The company’s mills are |«cat- 


l’em- 


/ broke, Marian and Westfield, N. Y. A 
' hearing in the case will be held her« on 
July 16. 

Though no schedules have yet | cen 


filed, it is believed that the unsecured 
assets of the company are about $8. }(0, 


and the liabilities about $12,000, bes des 


the real estate of the firm, which is 
to have a value of about $60,000, an 
be mortgaged for approximately 


amount. 
president of the company and Georg: H. 


Oliver, Buffalo, is vice president 
general manager. 


Gus T. Brannon, Owego 


aid 
to 
hat 
is 


ind 

















Flour quotations, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.35@ 8.90 
Spring standard patent ....... 8.05@ 8.60 
Spring frat ClEOP ...cccccecess 6.95@ 7.60 
Hard winter short patent..... **8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ **7.60@ 8.00 
Hard winter first clear....... **6.25@ 6.50 
Soft winter short patent...... 8.10@ 8.80 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.65@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.80@ 7.10 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.50@ 5.90 
See Te, GHEE nbc. cee tewcases 4.70@ 5.10 


Includes near-by straights. 





reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 14. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


5 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia 
$8.95@ 9.40 $....@.... $8.10@ 8.50 $9.60@ 9.75 $8.80@ 9.30 $9.00@ 9.25 $8.85@ 9.15 
8.65@ 8.90 TTT. rk 7.85@ 8.10 9.00@ 9.40 8.40@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 8.45@ 8.75 
7.30@ 7.70 coe sces 7.10@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.40 @... 7.75@ 8.25 
co@ec 7.40@ 8.30 oo aeteés 8.40@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.75 **8.60@ 8.85 8.50@ 9.00 
--@.. 6.60@ 7.50 coee Ques 8.15@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.40 a 8.40 8.00@ 8.50 
vet cs 6.00@ 6.50 oxo ess eee 040 se ees . o%8 oon ssw 
2ee@.. --@. 8.00@ 8.40 --@ 8.75 -@. oe7, me 7.50 meee. ere 
.-@. 7.50@ 7.90 --@ 8.50 7.36@ 7.60 itis spt 6.75 18.00@ 8.50 
ee ee = ooee@.ces -@.... -@. -@.... ee deeeess 
5.60@ 5.70 oe --@. 6.10@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 
4.50@ 4.70 oo --@.. 5.00@ 5.10 cone esos 5.00@ 5.25 ee, Pee 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **New crop. 





Boston 


$9.85@ 
8.85@ 
8.35@ 


8.15@ 


10.10 
9.90 
9.00 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


Columbus 
$9.00@ 9.30 
8.70@ 


goo: 
ra os “ae 


“on - 


I od od 
oe /_on 
e 6 *-oo 
98 988 999 8 


9.00 
9.00 
8.55 
8.75 
8.40 


All 
tNashyvy 'le 
$9.00@ '.5! 
esse @ ..- 

-@ 
8.50@ 


1.00 


\ 


5 anil 
i 
re ee 
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NO SERIOUS RUST DAMAGE IN NORTHWEST AND CANADA 


INTENSE HEAT HURTS 
SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Fear Expressed that High Temperatures 
May Have Caused “Cooking”—Cooler 
Weather Essential 


Minneapotts, Mixn.—All kinds of 
rumors are current as to the condition 
of the wheat crop in the Northwest. 
Some are to the effect that considerable 
damaye has been done by black rust, but 
those in a position to know say that the 
damage done by rust to date is of no 
consequence, 

Up to July 10, the outlook was for a 
good yield in Minnesota, North and 
Sout!) Dakota and Montana. Since then, 
however, unusually high temperatures 
have prevailed, ranging from 95 to 104 
degri This intense heat came at a 
very nopportune time. Wheat is pass- 
ing from the bloom to the milk stage, 
the most critical period, and fears are 
expressed that “cooking” will cut down 
the yield very materially. Some authori- 
tics’ helieve that North Dakota and 
} ina have been damaged 25 per cent 

july 11, while others, equally well 
ted, believe the damage reports have 
overestimated. The damage re- 
are based on past experience. 
ooler weather, however, is very essen- 
it this time to prevent serious in- 
to the crop, the prospects for which 
o four days ago were very flattering. 
the weather bureau’s forecast is for 

‘ier weather in western Minnesota and 
eastern North Dakota, but not .much 

nge in western North Dakota and 
Montana. 





Indiana Expects Fine Corn Crop 
\\vaAnsvILLE, Inp.—Farmers report ex- 


cellent weather for the corn crop. Hot 


days and nights which have prevailed for 
the past 10 days, with a few showers, 
have brought the stalks out into fullness, 
and the prospects for a large yield of 
corn are good. In isolated sections, rain 
and wind storms have done some damage, 
but the loss will be negligible. 


Lack of Rain Felt in Montana 

Gueat Farts, Mont.—Certain areas of 
the Montana wheat belt are on the verge 
of suffering damage from lack of mois- 
ture. There has not yet been any great 
damage, but at the end of the second 
week in July reports indicate that the 
rains have been much too spotted for 
the best results. Cool nights continue 
to be the rule, but during the days there 
has been some very warm weather. With 
anything like an early rain most of the 
fear of damage would be relieved, but 
some danger does exist. 


Ohio Quality May Be Better Than Expected 
ToLepo, Onto.—The weather has been 
warm, with occasional rains, and crops 
are believed to be making satisfactory 
progress. The cutting of wheat has 
heen completed in Ohio and nearly so 
in southern Michigan. There are no re- 
turns on threshing as yet, but it should 
be noted that a number of localities re- 
port the yield and quality to be better 
than anticipated, but this will not mean 
iny substantial increase in the size of the 
crop, although it may signify a notable 
improvement in milling quality. 


Effect of Heat Feared in Western Canada 
_. Wiynipec, Man., July 14.—(Special 
lelegram)—Temperatures over the Ca- 
nadian West are still high, although at 
present somewhat lower than formerly 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. In cer- 
tain sections some lowering of the yield 
on account of burning is apprehended 
should the present hot weather continue. 
Crops are standing up well under the 
heat, but showers are needed in many 


parts, 
G. Rock. 


Tate Sown Crops Suffer in Montana 

Cascape, Mont.—Crop conditions have 
been very good. It was a little too warm, 
however, last week and rain is needed, 
especially for the late sown grain. 
W heat, however, that was planted at the 
right season, during the latter part of 
April, when all seeding should be done 





in this district, is in fine shape, and will 
make a good crop without another drop 
of rain. The late sown stuff, however, 
some of it sown as late as June 1, does 
not look so good, and must have rain very 
soon if it is to develop into anything like 
a crop. Barring hail storms between 
now and harvest, a fair crop will be ob- 
tained, and if it rains within the next few 
days, it ought to be a very good one. 


Some Smut Damage in New York 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Wyoming County 
Farm Bureau has made a survey of the 
community about Warsaw to ascertain 
what damage has been caused by wheat 
smut. More than 50 fields were visited 
and on the farms of members of the bu- 
reau the damage was found to be 1 per 
cent, while on the property of nonmem- 

bers the damage reached 3 per cent. 


Red River Valley Crop in Good Condition 

Granp Forks, N. D.—Crop conditions 
in the Red River valley are exceedingly 
good. The only trouble is that in some 
of the low spots the crop is still wet and 
in some places drowned out. There has 
been a little leaf rust, but so far no 
black rust. Some durum wheat is head- 
ed out so heavy that it is falling and 
lodging and there probably will be quite 
a loss due to this. 


NO RUST IS OBSERVED 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man.—Crops in western 
Canada continue to make highly satis- 
factory progress. Very heavy rains have 
fallen over large portions of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, and in many cases have 
given the growing grain sufficient mois- 
ture to carry it to maturity, provided it 
receives the customary occasional show- 
ers. The critical period of the crop 
season is now at hand, and no one feels 
competent to make any definite state- 
ment as to the final outcome; but it is 
safe to say that it is many years since 
the outlook was so excellent. 

It is useless to expect that the western 
Canadian crop could be allowed to ma- 
ture without the circulation of the usual 
wild rumors of rust and other forms of 
damage, and already the alarmist is get- 
ting busy. It is.true that the presence 
of black rust in the Dakotas has given 
rise to some apprehension as to the wheat 
fields in the southern sections of the 
Canadian prairies, but that any damage 
has yet been done, or that rust is present 
anywhere in the West to a serious de- 
gree, is strenuously denied by the various 
agricultural branches whose business it 
is to report on such matters. 

When questioned as to the presence of 
rust on wheat, millers, elevator owners, 
and agricultural correspondents, whose 
activities cover practically every point 
in the western provinces, have replied to 
date, “Not worth worrying about.” The 
existence of the comparatively innocuous 
leaf rust is not denied, but up to the 
present even these cases are few and 
far between and no damage or loss on 
its account is yet anticipated. The 
weather is, and has been for the past 
few days, extremely hot, and, in some 
instances, distinctly favorable to wheat 
rust development. On the other hand, 
the cool nights have proved a mitigating 
factor. 


FIRE DESTROYS IOWA MILL 


Corn Plant of the Plymouth Milling Co., at 
Le Mars, Burned—Two Main Build- 
ings Complete Loss 


The two main buildings of the Plym- 
outh Milling Co.’s mill, at Le Mars, 
Iowa, burned early July 6. The mill had 
a capacity of 8,000 bus corn, and was 
one of the largest corn mills in Iowa. 
The mill buildings and machinery were 
appraised in 1922 at an insurable value 
of $150,731. At the time of the fire, grain, 
manufactured products and bags in the 
two buildings were valued at about $40,- 
000. Insurance to the amount of $156,- 
500 was carried. 

Lightning has been suggested as the 
most probable cause of the fire, though 








defective wiring was also mentioned; the 
origin, however, is a matter of conjecture. 

The elevator and boiler house were 
somewhat damaged, but the large storage 
elevator was only slightly scorched, 
though on fire several times. The two 
buildings which burned were both mills, 
the newer one having been used for the 
manufacture of Plymco, a_ processed 
flour. 

Up to the present, the condition of the 
ruins has prevented a complete inspec- 
tion, but it is probable that the boilers 
are not badly wrecked. Two grain ele- 
vators, with a capacity of 300,000 bus, 
and a brick drier, were saved. 

Charles A. Wernli, president Plymouth 
Milling Co., is in doubt as to the likeli- 
hood of rebuilding. 





LARGER NORTH AFRICAN 
CROPS ARE EXPECTED 


The aggregate wheat production fore- 
cast for the three North African coun- 
tries of Morocco, Algeria and Tunis 
amounts to 61,030,000 bus, against 47,- 
706,000 produced by the same countries 
last year, according to the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This 
is an increase of more.than 13,000,000 
bus or 28 per cent. No forecast has yet 
been received for Egypt, but the latest 
crop condition report indicates a yield 
equal to 105 per cent of the average for 
the last 10 years. 

The wheat crop of Morocco is smaller, 
being forecast at 19,584,000 bus, com- 
pared with 25,170,000 last year. Barley 
production is placed at 32,564,000 bus, 
compared with 48,226,000 harvested in 
1924. The bulk of the North African 
wheat surplus comes from Algeria and 
Tunis, as neither Morocco nor Egypt 
is of any considerable importance as an 
exporter, even in years of good harvests. 
The combined crops of Algeria and 
Tunis during the current season amount 
to 41,400,000 bus, against the 1924 har- 
vest of 22,500,000, which shows an in- 
crease of 84 per cent. 

Although it is not possible to make a 
definite estimate of the amount of these 
crops needed for domestic consumption, 
it may be safely assumed that a good 
share of the increase reported will be 
available for export. The barley har- 
vest during the current year has been 
good and as barley is used quite exten- 
sively as a bread grain, particularly 
among the native farmers, this will influ- 
ence to some extent the exportation of 
wheat. 





NORTH DAKOTA TERMINAL EXCHANGE 


The North Dakota Terminal Exchange, 
Grand Forks, has closed its charter mem- 
bership list with 18 members paid up. 
The exchange held its first meeting July 
8 and decided to sell no more member- 
ships at the original price, $100. Two 
Minneapolis grain concerns have rented 
office space in the exchange building, and 
applications for membership have also 
been received from others. The exchange 
is already functioning and expects to 
have all the business it can handle when 
the new crop begins to move. 

The State Mill & Elevator, at Grand 
Forks, N. D., will reopen its durum unit 
on the new crop, but will grind for ex- 
port exclusively. 

F. L. Kroutil, secretary and treasurer 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., was in 
Minneapolis, July 11, after motoring 
through North Dakota, where he inspect- 
ed the wheat crop. Mr. Kroutil report- 
ed the crop in wonderful condition, with 
little evidence of rust. From here, he 
went to western Canada. Mr. Kroutil, 
who has just returned from a European 
trip, expressed the opinion that Germany 
will not place a duty on American flour. 





COMPANIES INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Gold Medal Products Co., Minne- 
apolis, a branch of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000. The Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, also a branch 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., increased 
its capitalization from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000. 


CROP REPORT SHOWS 
INCREASE IN WHEAT 


Winter Wheat Loses 3,000,000 Bus—Produc- 
tion of Spring Wheat Estimated 22,- 
000,000 Bus More Than in June 





The July 1 report on crop conditions 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture shows a net gain of 19,- 
000,000 bus in the wheat yield prospects, 
compared with the report issued on June 
1. Although winter wheat lost 3,000,000 
bus during the month, the expected yield 
of the spring wheat crop was increased 
by 22,000,000 bus. Prospects for Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana were 40,000,000 bus higher on July 1 
than they were at the same time in 1924. 

A total production of 679,590,000 bus 
wheat is estimated from the condition on 
July 1, including 403,851,000 bus win- 
ter wheat and 275,739,000 bus spring 
wheat. Because of the very humid 
atmosphere and abundant soil moisture 
in North Dakota, there has been anxiety 
since the middle of June with regard to 
rust, which had appeared in the eastern 
part of the state. Nothing serious had 
developed by July 1. Westward of this 
eastern section, the rust infection is not 
nearly so general. 

The production of wheat in 11 coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere which 
normally produce 52 per cent of the 
world’s wheat supply is estimated at 
1,568,000,000 bus, or 124,000,000 less than 
in 1924, 

The stocks of wheat remaining on 
farms on July 1 are estimated at 29,- 
705,000 bus, compared with 30,980,000 
a year ago and 91,097,000 the last five- 
year average. 

A record yield of spring wheat is fore- 
cast for Montana, whose crop is estimat- 
ed at 43,891,000 bus, exceeding the pre- 
vious largest crop in the state, that of 
1922, by 2,900,000 bus. July 1 spring 
wheat condition was 89 per cent of nor- 
mal, but winter wheat was shown to be 
only 66 per cent, with a probable produc- 
tion of 3,112,000 bus compared with 10,- 
796,000 last year. 

The Canadian bureau of statistics esti- 
mates a yield of 365,000,000 bus of wheat 
in its July 1 report, oats being placed at 
468,948,000, rye at 12,970,000, barley at 
86,105,000, and flaxseed at 10,480,000 bus, 


LARGE CORN CROP EXPECTED 


The United States report shows a 
slightly larger acreage devoted to corn 
and a higher condition than in 1924, prom- 
ising to produce what would be the third 
largest crop ever known in the United 
States—3,095,000,000 bus, or 650,000,000 
more than last year. 

The crops of flaxseed, barley, rye, oats 
and hay all show losses. 





SOUTHWEST FACED WITH SMALL CROP 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas wheat 
crop has lost 11,000,000 bus in the past 
month, according to the monthly report 
of the state board of agricuture just 
issued. The predicted yield is 74,- 
199,000 bus, which is one of the smallest 
wheat crops which Kansas has produced 
for many years. It is less than half the 
1924 crop and is 52,000,000 bus less than 
the Kansas average for the last five 
years. 

The acre yield is estimated at 9.4 bus 
as compared with 16.4 last year. The 
grain, however, is plumper, weighs near- 
er normal and tests much higher in pro- 
tein than was anticipated. 

The condition of corn on July 1 was 
exactly the same as the average for the 
last 10 years—81 per cent, which would 
indicate a yield of 130,073,000 bus, about 
on a parity with the 1924 crop. The pro- 
duction, however, would exceed the five- 
year average by about 15,000,000 bus. 
The crop is now in a critical stage, and 
much depends on the weather for the 
next few weeks. 





It is estimated in a report from the 
trade commissioner at Johannesburg that 
exports of corn from British South Af- 
rica for the current season will amount 
to about 48,000,000 bus. 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS 
HOLD SUMMER OUTING 


Meeting Devoted Principally to Games— 
Golf Tournament Won by B. L. Kabot 
—Small Attendance 


Menomonie, Wis.— The midsummer 
meeting of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association, held at Menomonie July 9- 
10, was virtually an outing. The two 
days were given over entirely to summer 
sports, such as golfing, fishing and boat- 
ing, and the only disappointment was 
the small attendance. Severe storms in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, on the evening 
of July 8, prevented many millers in 
these states from attending, but those 
who came fully enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Menomonie millers. 

No business sessions were held, as the 
guests were too much interested in the 
beautiful golf course. So Fred Fisher, 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, president 
of the association, postponed them until 
a later date. However, the millers did 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
discuss many milling problems with one 
another between games of golf, and in 
this way they exchanged ideas and views 
that should be of mutual help. 

E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, was an ideal 
host. Every request of the guests was 
granted, and he was on the job early and 
late to see that the millers and their 
friends enjoyed their stay in this beauti- 
ful Wisconsin city. He was ably assist- 
ed by B. L. Kabot, president Menomonie 
Milling Co., and F. C. Meyer, secretary, 
and M. L.'McCormack, Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co. Upon arrival at Menomonie the 
guests were taken to the country club 
a few miles outside of the city, where 
they spent most of the two days. 

The committee of arrangements pro- 
vided a splendid luncheon on the first 
day, and in the evening a banquet was 
held at the club, which was well attended. 
E. O. Wright acted as toastmaster, and 
called on A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and A. L. 
Goetzmann, A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, for brief speeches. During 
the dinner an orchestra played and vocal 
selections were given. Following dinner 
there was dancing until midnight. 

In the golf tournament which was held 
B. L. Kabot, president Menomonie Mill- 
ing Co., won first prize for the low net 
score with a 74, H. M. Giles, Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co., Minneapolis, was 
second with a score of 76, and Frank 
Pierce, president First National Bank, 
Menomonie, third with a score of 77. H. 
M. Giles won first prize for the low gross 
with a score of 95. 

Among those present were: Fred Fish- 
er, Ward Fallgatter, Fisher & Fallgat- 
ter, Waupaca, Wis; K. B. Jeffries, Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis; B. L. 
Kabot, Menomonie Milling Co; E. O. 
Wright, F. C. Meyer, M. L. McCormack, 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie; F. B. 
Mosher, New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co; R. P. Clark, Clark Grain & 
Fuel Co., Chippewa Falls; R. W. Mitch- 
ell, American Bakery Materials Co., Me- 
nomonie; F. P. and C. E. Burkhardt, 
Burkhardt (Wis.) Milling & Electric 
Power Co; Harry F. Hunter, W. H. 
Breuer, Milwaukee, John A. Skinner, 
Robert Conners, Chase Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. H. Hanneman, Livingston 
Economic Service, Minneapolis; George 
W. Haynes, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; E. J. Dalby, Wolf Co., Min- 
neapolis; H. M. Giles, Millers’ National 
Insurance Co., Minneapolis; Charles T. 
Olson, Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis ; 
David K. Steenberg, Feed Bag, Milwau- 
kee; E. P. Kehoe, Banner Grain Co., 
Minneapolis; L. L. Conrad, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis; Harry A. Wilmer, 
E. H. Thorson, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Minneapolis; A. L. Goetzmann, 
A. L. Goetzmann Co., Inc., Minneapolis ; 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, I. Katz, United Mills, 
and S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago. 





S. O. Werner. 





$30,000 MILL FIRE AT NIAGARA 
Burrato, N. Y.—The plant of the Al- 
len Milling Co., Niagara Falls, was dam- 
aged by fire, July 8, with an estimated 
loss of $30,000. The company deals in 
grain and produce and occupies a frame 
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structure in two sections, one of two 
stories and the other of three. The of- 
fices are in the former part. In the mill 
and store rooms, when the fire broke out, 
were large stocks of wheat, oats and 
sugar, most of which was destroyed. The 
flames did not spread to the office por- 
tion of the mill. 

There is some suspicion that the fire 
was of incendiary origin, but it may have 
been due to spontaneous combustion. 





PACIFIC MILLERS CONSIDER 
NUMEROUS TRAFFIC MATTERS 


SeattLte, Wasu.—The eighth meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
representing the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and northern Idaho, was held at 
Seattle, July 9. Representatives of 28 
of the principal mills of the Pacific 
Northwest were in attendance, 

The principal activity of the associa- 





Fred Fisher President 


(left), 


tion during the last year consisted of the 
work of its traffic committee, which has 
handled a great number of traffic prob- 
lems of far reaching importance to its 
members. A considerable part of the 
time of the meeting was taken up in 
considering pending traffic matters. It 
was agreed by those present that the 
value of the work of the traffic commit- 
tee was so great that it warranted the 
continuation of the association, even if 
there were no other grounds for its ex- 
istence. It was the consensus of the 
meeting, moreover, that it was desirable 
to continue the: association, in order to 
have at command an organization which 
could act for the whole milling industry 
of the Pacific Northwest whenever ques- 
tions arose affecting its interests. 

In past years it has been customary 
for the Pacific Coast millers to base their 
package differential list on the 49-Ib 
package, rather than the 98-lb package, 
used as a basis by the Millers’ National 
Federation. It was voted that hereafter 
the Federation’s package differential list 
be adopted for domestic business. 

H. P. Chapman, vice president Charles 
H. Lilly Co., Seattle, was elected presi- 
dent and A. Alexander, president Co- 
lumbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash., 
vice president. 





COMMANDER MILL Co. 
HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis, is this week en- 
tertaining its field representatives. A 
year ago, B. B. Sheffield, president of the 
company, promised the salesmen a cele- 
bration if the volume of business done 
reached a certain level. This goal having 
been passed, Mr. Sheffield is fulfilling his 
promise. 

The salesmen congregated in Chicago 
on July 11, leaving that evening for Min- 


Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 


neapolis. After dinner at the Nicollet 
Hotel, July 12, the party was taken to 
Lake Minnetonka for the afternoon and 
evening. Monday evening there was a 
dinner at the Lafayette Club; Tuesday 
a conference and dinner at the Auto- 
mobile Club. The festivities will end 
with an outing at Mr. Sheffield’s summer 
home on the St. Croix River. An oppor- 
tunity will be found to visit the mill at 
Montgomery, Minn. 

Outsiders present include: F. M. Davis, 
Hartford, Conn; E. J. Thomas, Syracuse, 
N. Y; Roy P. Purchase, Philadelphia; 
C. E. Mounts, Reading, Pa; W. R. Davis, 
Johnstown, Pa; Fred Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh; John Barnett, Wheeling, W. Va; 
C. B. Reeves, Cincinnati; T. W. McMa- 
hon, Cleveland; E. A. McDonald, Owos- 
so, Mich; F. N. Kincaid, Evansville, Tl; 
W. S. Bagley, Indianapolis; F. R. War- 


‘ner, Joliet, Ill; C. A. Ogden, Aurora, Ill; 


H. O. Bass, Reedsburg, Wis; W. J. 
Black, Madison, Wis; F. J. Kenny, Osh- 





and E. O. Wright 
(right), Chairman of Arrangements for the Wisconsin Convention, Conducting 
Unofficial Business 


kosh, Wis., and Roy W. Geer, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

The salesmen, without consulting the 
home office, have organized the Com- 
mander Club, to foster esprit de corps in 
the organization and to boost for still 
larger sales in the coming year. At a 
meeting of the club, July 13, at the Nicol- 
let Hotel, Roy P. Purchase, Philadelphia, 


_ was elected president. 





PORTO RICO WAITING FOR 
NEW CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


San Juan, Porto Rico, July 2.—There 
is great uncertainty here with regard to 
the prospects of new crop flour. Re- 
ports have been so varied and opinion is 
so divided that bakery owners are delay- 
ing their purchases. While advices re- 
ceived from mills by local agents indi- 
cate an important shortage in the yield 
of the United States this year and conse- 
quent high prices, the market has shown 
no upward tendency, but, on the contrary, 
has declined. 

The fact remains that, as long as this 
situation prevails, no important sales 
will be possible, buyers being only in the 
market for small quantities to meet im- 
mediate needs. Imports of flour during 
the last fortnight were 8,000 200-lb and 
3,000 98-lb bags. Prices quoted today: 
short patents, $8.60; first clear, $8; sec- 
ond clear, in 98's, $3. 

M. J. SancHeEz. 





IRRIGATION PROJECT IN INDIA 

In Madras the most recent plan that 
has been sanctioned by the government 
is the Polavaram project in the Godavary 
delta to irrigate 20,000 acres at a cost 
of 1,900,000 rupees (1 rupee is now worth 
36c). The government has also sanc- 
tioned the construction of new regulators 
at the head of the Ellore canal in the 
Krishna district. 
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HOMPSON MILLING CO. 
EXPLAINS BOND ISSUE 


Burrato, N. Y.—An explanation of the 
company’s sale of $250,000 worth of 7 
per cent gold bonds, secured by a first 
closed mortgage covering its two mills 
and other assets aggregating $817,299. 
has been made by H. M. Witbeck, presi 
dent Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y. The company was organized in 
1890 with a capital stock of $80,000. 

“In 1892 the first cash dividend was 
paid on its stock and for 30 years it ne 
er missed paying cash dividends, aggre- 
gating more than $600,000 up to 1922. 
Since that year the flour industry }has 
been suffering from overproduction, 
caused. by the government stimulating 
every mill in operation to produce ever, 
barrel of flour possible, to feed the allies’ 
soldiers in the World War. Many new 
mills were built and operated to capacity 
all through, and for some time after, t\\e 
war. 

“In 1920, and especially during the de- 
pression in all business in 1921, the ex- 
port business fell off very much and the 
mills kept on producing more flour than 
was needed for the domestic demand, and 
competing for what business there was 
until the price of flour was below the cost 
of producing it. During the last three 
years many of the weaker companies 
failed or went out of business, and, while 
the Thompson Milling Co. has not mae 
any money in the last three years, iis 
surplus, built up in former profitahie 
years, enabled it to carry on just tlie 
same, and owing to the popularity of i's 
different brands of flour, it has weath- 
ered the storm and today it still has a 
large surplus in assets and no borrowe:l 
money from banks. me 

“It has been decided to build a large 
warehouse to increase loading and stor 
age facilities, and thereby save many 
thousands of dollars a year. All flour 
mills require large sums of money to 
grind thousands of bushels of grain eac) 
day, and therefore borrow largely from 
banks on short-time loans. To obtain « 
larger permanent working capital of its 
own’and to build the warehouse, it was 
decided to issue the bonds. The business 
of the company today is showing a re: 
sonable profit and is in a healthy cond 
tion in every way, and will soon be 0} 
erating to full capacity again.” 


DULUTH COMPANY ACQUIRES 
PORT HURON TERMINAL 


Dututn, Minn.—Upon his recent re 
turn from Port Huron, H. Townseni 
Hoopes, secretary Minnesota Atlantic 
Transit Co., Duluth, announced that his 
company has completed a deal acquiring 
the Port Huron terminal. Operation ot 
the terminal, the point of interchange for 
the company’s fleet of merchandise be 
tween this city and the East, has been 
taken over. The Port Huron terminal is 
800 ft long by 60 ft wide and is of steel 
construction, similar to a railroad freight 
house. 

The amount involved in the deal was 
$150,000 with an additional $25,000 im- 
provement completed this week, all on 
long time lease. Increasing business de- 
mand and the assurance of quick ship- 
ping delivery made imperative control of 
the service between the Head of the 
Lakes and the East. 


MONTANA ASSOCIATION NOT 
TOENFORCE POOL CONTRACTS 


Great Farts, Mont.—With the elec- 
tion early in June of Dwight R. Cresap 
to the presidency of the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association, there was an im- 
mediate change in the policy with regard 
to the enforcement of contracts which it 
held with farmers. In the latest issue of 
the official publication of the association, 
Mr. Cresap announces to the membership 
that the “board will not spend your re- 
serve, trying, through court action, to 
force you to deliver your wheat.” He 
also says, “The association will market 
your wheat if you want your wheat mar- 
keted through the association.” 

With the return to the presidency of 
Mr. Cresap, who had been defeated at 
the election one year ago after being 
president since the association was or- 
ganized, there was a marked change in 
the personnel of the head office at Lewis- 
town. 
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NEW OFFICERS GET 
CORDIAL WELCOME 


Southeastern Millers’ Association Holds Well 
Attended Meeting in Nashville—E. 
M. Kelly Honored 


NasHvILtE, Tenn.—The Southeastern 
Millers’ Association held a well attended 
meeting, July 7, at the Sunrise Auto 
Club, here. This was the first meeting 
at which Charles T. Johnson, Mount Ver- 
non, Ind., the new president, and T. M. 
Chivington, the new secretary, have offi- 
ciated, and these new officials were given 
a most cordial welcome by the 50 millers 
who were present. They made speeches, 
expressing gratification at the reception 
and assurance of support. 

The former president, E. M. Kelly, 
Nashville, was elected president emeritus 
of the association as a tribute to his 
services to the organization, having 
served as president for 25 years pre- 
vious to his resignation last spring. He 
was also at one time president of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

There was present a_ representative 
cathering of Tennessee millers and sev- 
eral other states had good delegations, 
including Illinois and Indiana. Scat- 
tered offerings of new wheat were re- 
»orted in Tennessee and Kentucky, with 
the quality good. The stocks in the 
outheastern territory were reported low, 
vid it was the sentiment of the millers 
that buying will start on an active scale 
vhen the new crop prices become settled. 
lhe outlook is regarded as good for a 
prosperous year. The millers considered 
routine matters relating to new crop 
movement and trade questions. 

T. M. Chivington submitted reports on 
association affairs, showing them to be 
in excellent shape. Miss A. R. Greene, 
Nashville, was elected treasurer of the 
association, succeeding Miss Alice H. 
Whitson, who recently resigned to accept 
inother position. 

H. O. Blackwood, head of the recent- 
ly reorganized Liberty Mills, Nashville, 
was present on behalf of that company, 
which is improving its plant to resume 
operation in about a month. 

Joun LeIper. 








J. E. ALEXANDER, EASTERN 
MILL SECRETARY, IS DEAD 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The eastern mill- 
ing fraternity lost a valued member when 
the death of J. E. Alexander, from heart 
disease combined with stomach trouble, 
occurred on July 6. Mr. Alexander was 
aged 49 years. He was secretary of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., with which concern he had been as- 
sociated for 29 years, his first position 
being that of bookkeeper. He was a 
substantial figure in the business and in- 
dustrial life of Wilkes-Barre and in club 
and fraternal circles was also extremely 
popular. His death deprives the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Co. of a loyal and com- 
petent worker, whose memory is held in 
affectionate regard. He is survived by 
his wife and two brothers. 





BERNET, CRAFT & KAUFFMAN 
CO. ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—C. Bernet was recently 
elected president of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, to suc- 
ceed the late H. G. Craft. Mr. Bernet 
has been associated with this company 
since its organization and is numbered 
among the best known millers of the St. 
Louis district. The Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co. has been in busi- 
ness for many years, during which time 
it has built up an enviable reputation. 
The company will continue the same poli- 
cies which it has heretofore carried out. 





MARSHALL HALL COMPANY 
APPOINTS REPRESENTATIVES 


Sr. Lovis, Mo—The Marshall Hall 
Milling Co. last week announced the ap- 
pointment of the following representa- 
tives: 

Domestic Markets —L. H. Horn & Co., 
Mobile, Ala; John F. Kreig, Nashville, 
Tenn; Charles F. Willen Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala; The Phillips Co., Suffolk, Va; 
The Smith Brokerage Co., Meridian, 
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Miss; W. S. Johnson & Co., Chicago; 
Domestic Feed & Grain Co., Indianapo- 
lis; Kirkland Distributing Co., Columbia, 
S. C; Bonacker Bros., Tampa and Jack- 
sonville, Fla; Cereal By-Products Co., 
Memphis; Jerry Wimberly, Jonesboro, 
Ark; Black Hawk Flour & Feed Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind; Frazier Brokerage 
Co., Dothan, Ala; Atkins Bros., Clinton, 
N. C; William Rogers, New York; Wal- 
ter J. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio; Marvin 


kenberg & Leonhard, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Nor- 
way. 


POWER RATE DISPUTE IN LOCKPORT 

Burrato, N. Y.—Among the complain- 
ants in an injunction action in the su- 
preme court at Lockport against various 
electric power companies is H. M. Wit- 
beck, president Federal Milling Co., of 
that city. Mr. Witbeck appears as one 





The Federation President’s Message to Millers 
M R. MILLER: Are you going to make any money out of milling this 


year? 


If so, you will make it in the next six months, as experience 


has shown that profits in milling are almost invariably made in the first 


six months, often in the first three months, of the crop year. 
upon a critical period of the new crop year. 
Whether you make any money out of milling this year or not 


and listen. 


We are entering 
It is a good time to stop, look 


depends upon you. The action of each mill determines the competitive condi- 


tions in the industry and influences the general price level. 
Will you do it? 


make this a good milling year. 


You can help 


The June 1 estimate of the Department of Agriculture for winter wheat 
indicates a yield of 407,156,000 bus, 182,881,000, or 31 per cent, less than last 


year. 


bus, 28,907,000, or 10 per cent, less than last year. 


The same estimate for spring wheat indicates a yield of 253,729,000 


The estimated yield of 


winter and spring wheat combined is 660,883,000 bus, 211,788,000, or 24 per 


cent, less than -last year. 


However, the vagaries of the weather, and the 


possibility of rust, hot winds or other destructive factors in the spring wheat 


area may result in great reduction of the spring wheat outturn. 


The world 


crop situation as a whole indicates an outturn of approximately the same as 


last year. 
or the possible exportable surplus. 


It is still too early to even approximate the aggregate world crop 
There are still great possibilities of 


eventualities which may change estimated crop prospects by hundreds of mil- 


lions of bushels either way. 


All of which suggests the necessity of proceeding with extreme caution, 
and applying sound business methods and practices, especially for the next 


few months. 


Sound business principles do not change, but abnormal condi- 


tions such as we will probably meet during the next crop year increase the 


necessity of adhering to such principles. 


I have to suggest, therefore, that 


mills as far as possible test each transaction by applying the rules of sound 
business practice, and that they proceed in making new contracts with the 


utmost caution. 


I wish to urge, also, that in laying down the policies for the new crop year 
the mills give earnest consideration to the application of the following prin- 


ciples: 


1. Adhere in principle, and so far as possible in detail, to the 
fundamentals in the Millers’ National Federation Code of Ethics, in- 
cluding the use of the essentials of the new sales contract, the princi- 
pal practice of the carrying charge, and the application of the Fed- 


eration package differentials. 


2. That conversion costs be based on a sound estimate of the 
average annual operating schedule rather than a theoretical 24-hour 


operation. 


3. In view of the uncertainties of present prospects and the pos- 
sibilities of high prices and premiums for wheat, that at least until 
Aug. 1, and thereafter until the price level is fairly well established, 
contracts for forward delivery to the bakery trade should be limited to 
as short periods as possible, and in no case beyond Jan. 1. 

4. Carrying charges should be assessed and collected on the basis 
of 14c bbl per day in all cases where the delivery period is extended 


beyond the original contract term. 


5. That where original contract period is for more than 90 days, 
prices should include a carrying charge at the rate of 10c bbl per 
month for any additional period in excess of 90 days, either contracted 
for as such or averaged into the price. 

6. In view of the possible upward tendency of prices and pre- 
miums during the next few months and the general experience which 
mills have had during such periods growing out of resales of flour 
bought at low prices, it would be wise to restrict sales of flour to 
jobbers, wholesalers, and other resellers as near as possible to a 


60-day period. 


7. Don’t sell to irresponsible buyers, and don’t overload your 


customers. 


8. Don’t believe everything your salesman or broker tells you. 
Experience in the milling business, as well as in others, has demonstrated 
that the diminution of profit margins in recent periods has been almost wholly 
due to the growth of concessions in terms and the extension of service activi- 


ties which are either given free or extended at less than cost. 


The cost to the 


mill of such concessions in terms or grants of special service cannot be accu- 
rately determined in advance, are seldom included in the estimated cost of 


conversion and sale, and are almost never covered by the price. 


They in- 


variably represent invisible price concessions which must be absorbed out of 


normal profit margins. 


Keep this in mind when you are tempted to make 


concessions in terms or to offer services not contemplated by your basic cost 


card. 


Let’s make this the best milling year we have ever experienced ! 


Sincerely yours, 
Sypney ANDERSON, 


President Millers’ National Federation. 





P. Evans, Louisville; P. L. Thomson, 
New Orleans; Proce & Co., Chattanooga; 
W. H. Brown, St. Paul. 

Foreign Markets. — J. A. Bourjac, 
Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe; Gebara & 
Co., Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Villar & Co., 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Reardon, Gordon 
& Co., San Jose, C. R; E. B. Ogden, Ha- 
vana, Cuba; A. R. Hogg, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico; Soren Kruse, Aarhus, Denmark; 
Felix Rosenthal, Berlin, Germany; J. D. 
Barth, Bremen, Germany; George Mellis 
& Son, Ltd., Aberdeen, Scotland; Byrne, 
Mahoney & Co., Dublin, Ireland; Flin- 


of the plaintiffs in a taxpayer’s action 
brought against the power companies and 
the city, to prevent them from entering 
into any agreement for the sale of power 
at a price above $16 per horsepower, 
which price was fixed by an old agree- 
ment. 





Lawrence Cuneo, president United 
States Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and president of a macaroni con- 
cern at Connellsville, Pa., is a patient in 
the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, follow- 
ing an operation, which proved successful. 
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MOVES TO LIMIT 
PRICE EXTREMES 


Chicago Board of Trade Asks Members’ 
Opinions as to Means of Preventing 
Wide Fluctuations 





New steps toward determining means 
of preventing wide price swings in grain 
were taken by the Chicago Board of 
Trade on July 8. 

A questionnaire covering in compre- 
hensive manner various possible changes 
was sent to the 1,600 exchange members 
by the members’ program committee. 
This committee recently was appointed 
by President Frank L. Carey to advise 
with the membership and then report to 
the administrative body. 

“It is the desire,” says the committee, 
“to find some means of preventing recur- 
rence of wide price swings, if measures 
can be taken that would not interfere 
with the functions of an open market and 
with the great national service which such 
a market renders to both the producer 
and the consumer as well as to the mill- 
ing and grain trade. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
preliminary report said wide fluctuations 
were due primarily to the heavy trading 
of a limited number of professional spec- 
ulators and that their operations were 
facilitated to a considerable degree by 
the large participation on the part of the 
public after a material advance in prices 
had occurred in the last half of January.” 

The committee then asks if it is advis- 
able to try to foresee and prevent specu- 
lation by that part of the public guided 
only by sensational press reports, and 
how such ends could be attained. 

“Since data gathered by the Grain 
Futures Administration is not currently 
available to the exchange officers,’ the 
questionnaire continues, “should provi- 
sion be made for clearing members to 
furnish executive offices of the exchange 
with copies of reports furnished the 
Grain Futures Administration? 

“Should disclosure be made by the 
Grain Futures Administration to the 
executive officers of individual dealings 
which might result in conditions detri- 
mental to the good name of the associa- 
tion? 

“Should any steps be taken to limit the 
open speculative interest of individual 
traders, and if so, what would you sug- 
gest as such limit in various grains? 

“Would you favor recommendation to 
the Department of Agriculture that re- 
striction on privilege trading be removed? 

“Would a clearing house similar to 
those in operation at Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City and other markets help to pre- 
vent a recurrence of conditions of recent 
months? 

“Should any attempt be made to limit 
the daily fluctuations of prices for com- 
modities dealt in? 

“Should your directors provide for ad- 
ditional storage room, receipts for grain 
in which would be ‘regular’ for delivery 
on futures contracts, even though such 
receipts called for grain not in ware- 
houses designated as ‘public warehouses’ 
under Illinois laws? 

“Should members not present in Chica- 
go at the time of elections of officers and 
ballots on amendments to the rules, be 
permitted to cast their ballots by mail? 

“Should the supervision of gossip re- 
garding grain markets extend so far as 
to the approval of such gossip by the 
board in advance of dissemination?” 

Within a fortnight the committee, 
whose work is advisory, hopes to submit 
a report for the consideration of the di- 
rectors. L. F. Gates, Chicago, is chair- 
man of the committee, other members 
representing various branches of the 
grain trade including James C. Murray, 
L. L. Winters, Siebel Harris, Horace L. 
Wing, Charles H. Sullivan and Allan 
Clement. 

For several weeks the exchange, in co- 
operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been working upon plans in- 
tended to eliminate, in the future, the 
disturbing conditions that arose during 
the recent period when a world wheat 
famine seemed possible. The question- 
naire is a phase of the general program 
being pursued by the exchange. 





Class I railroads from Jan. 1 this year 
to June 1 placed in service 70,949 freight 
cars. 
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GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES ITS LIQUIDATION 





Common Stock Will Be Repaid in Full—T wo Companies Form- 
ing Merger Permitted to Resume Trading Operations 


Curicaco, Int., July 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The officials of the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. today issued the following 
statement relative to the dissolution of 
this company: 

“The Grain Marketing Co., after more 
than 11 months of effort since the con- 
tract with the vendors was signed, finds 
itself without sufficient funds to comply 
with the contract. Such progress has 
been made as to justify the following 
communication to the vendors and their 
answers thereto: 


“July 1.—As the joint contract be- 
tween the Grain Marketing Co. and 
the vendors expires July 28, and 
should for any reason the company 
be unable to comply with it in the 
prescribed time, would you be will- 
ing and upon what terms, to give an 
option upon your company for one 
year, beginning on that date? This, 
of course, when done, would give an 
option to be held for the farmers by 
O. E. Bradfute, H. L. Keefe, J. W. 
Coverdale, myself and our associates. 
This does not contemplate joint op- 
eration in the handling of grain, but 
simply the right to purchase during 
that time and the basis for so doing. 
Should you use as a basis the present 
appraisal? Will you make a purchase 
price for the stock you are entitled 
to thereunder? Will you also advise 
if your services. and that of your or- 
ganization will be available? 

“ ‘Gray SILVER, 
“*President Grain Marketing Co.’ 


“The reply from George Marcy, presi- 
dent Armour Grain Co., dated July 13 
reads: 

“*Acknowledging yours of July 1, 
in reply would say that it is but nat- 
ural that we are disappointed at the 
turn matters have taken and the in- 
ability of continuing the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. at this time. However, 
we are of the opinion that farmers 
should have definite contact with 
this grain during the time of its dis- 
tribution, and some system by which 
all the information available to any 
one should be available to the pro- 
ducer for marketing purposes. We 
know no reason why the farmer 
should not be able to secure the fa- 
cilities and talent needed in the dis- 
tribution of his crops, 


“EK. F. Rosenbaum, president Rosen- 
baum Grain Corporation, replied in simi- 
lar vein, adding, ‘we shall always be 
glad to co-operate with you so far as we 
are able. 

“The operating department of this 
company has functioned well and has 
demonstrated its ability efficiently to 
merchandise grain. It has handled ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 bus grain. Its 
finances have been well handled and the 
short year’s record of performance has 
proven that the plan is sound and prac- 
tical. It has fully demonstrated the abil- 
ity of the farmer to operate terminal 
agencies, for he has done it. It has dem- 
onstrated his ability to secure facilities 
and to secure talent to compete with the 
best, to secure financial carrying of his 
acceptances, for he has done it on the 
largest scale possibly ever done in the 
grain business. The only thing yet to be 
done to make the undertaking complete 
is to secure the needed capital on which 
it is all based, which must be provided 
by the farmers themselves. 

“We feel fully warranted in saying 
that no undertaking of the kind has had 
such general support from the rank and 
file of the farmers as has the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. during its activities. It has 
proven that distribution of this kind on 
a co-operative basis will add dollars of 
benefit to every acre of grain produced. 
It has also shown that one year was too 
short a time to get an enterprise of this 
magnitude to the farmer in a way which 
he could fully understand and appreciate. 
This splendid record has been accom- 


plished in spite of strong opposition that 
has spent much money and lost no op- 
portunity to make it difficult for the com- 
pany to comply with its contract. We 
fully believe much of the opposition was 
due to misunderstanding the true aims 
of the Grain Marketing Co. And we 
found ourselves surrounded by a strong 
and well financed campaign of opposition 
to the placing of our securities upon the 
market. 

“Two schools of thought have devel- 
oped on grain exchanges, those who ad- 
here to the old speculative commission or 
brokerage system which has been in use 
for the past 50 years, and those clear- 
visioned, progressive members who are 
co-operating with farmers to solve mar- 
keting problems in a helpful and modern 
way. Opposing interests are, in the 
main, those who believed their private 
businesses were being jeopardized, and 


‘who perhaps had the influence to para- 


lyze the hands of those who could have 
financed us; those who fear their speak- 
ing for farmer groups will be endan- 
gered; those who aspire to deliver the 
farmer politically; those who believe in 
governmental operation of business. 
These groups, acting together or inde- 
pendently of each other, were able to 
make such confusion or create sufficient 
haze to interfere with vision, and in that 
way cause the farmer to hesitate in act- 
ing and thereby delay the acceptance of 
the terms of the contract and option. 
“In spite of these obstacles, 361 coun- 
try elevators became stockholders of the 
company. Grain has been handled di- 
rectly or indirectly from every wheat 
pool in the United States except Indiana. 
A large number of cars of grain were 
handled from farmers’ unions of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, also from Equity of 
the Southwest. Grain was handled from 
the Michigan Elevators’ Exchange with 
its 105 elevator members, and in Illinois 
over 120 country elevators are stock- 
holders, representing a volume of more 
than 20,000,000 bus of grain. In fact, 
the company now has from- its member- 
ship better than 50,000,000 bus of its 
own grain available for the market. 
Final difficulties came when tlie Illinois 
Commerce Commission, through a hear- 


ing instituted by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, refused to allow the 
company to sell its securities in the state. 
This information immediately became 
available in other states, making it neces- 
sary on June 8 to stop all sales of securi- 
ties, organization and publicity work. 
To have completed financial arrange- 
ments 4,000 $1,000 subscriptions, or 400 
$10,000 subscriptions, would have done 
the job. 

“All class A and common stock certifi- 
cates will be taken up by the company 
by fully refunding to stockholders sums 
paid by them without any deduction for 
selling cost or otherwise. We are great- 
ly appreciative of the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the farmers who have expected 
faith and given so generously of their 
time to help create a co-operative grain 
company, and trust that there may yet be 


- built a strong, market stabilizing influ- 


ence for the grain producer. a 

“There is not now, nor has there ever 
been, friction within the organization nor 
with vendors, but on the contrary, whole- 
hearted co-operation has prevailed at all 
times, again proving that the farmer can 
work with those of other groups to a 
common end. The vendors have proven 
their sincerity by expressing the desire 
to co-operate with the farmers, but re- 
serving to themselves the operation of 
their respective businesses during the 
interval. 

“The board of directors, at a special 
meeting held July 13, approved the ac- 
tion taken by the officers in releasing 
vendors from their leases and contract 
so that they might individually engage in 
the handling of the 1925 grain crop to 
the best possible advantage to all. The 
private wire system of the Grain Market- 
ing Co. was taken over by the Armour 
Grain Co. on July 8. The cash grain 
business of several houses is being trans- 
ferred to the original owners as quickly 
as possible, and within a very short time 
the Grain Marketing Co. will be out of 
business as the Grain Marketing Co. 
However, the board of directors has vot- 
ed to continue to study and develop an- 
other plant for the co-operative market- 
ing of grain this season.” 

The application of the Armour Graig 
Co. and Rosenbaum Bros. to the Chicago 
Board of Trade clearing house has been 
approved and they are doing business 
as before the formation of the co-opera- 
tive company. The Armour Grain Co. 
has assumed all future contracts in the 
name of the Grain Marketing Co., and 
will occupy the same offices as before in 
the Continental and Commercial Bank 
Building. Officers of the Armour Grain 
Co. are George E. Marcy president, John 








RUMORED CONSOLIDATION OF WARD 
BAKERIES WITH THE CONTINENTAL 


New York, N. Y., July 13.—From a reliable source it is learned that there 
is truth in the recent persistent rumor of an impending consolidation of the 


Ward Baking Corporation with the Continental Baking Corporation. 


It is 


learned from the same source that the General Baking Co. has bought the 


Southern Baking Co. 


Unofficially, it is stated that a meeting to conclude the Continental-Ward 


amalgamation is to be held in New York on July 16. 


the transaction may be expected. 


Until then, denials of 


Ernest and L. D. Zeek, proprietors of the Zeek Baking Co., Plainfield, 
N. J., have sold their business to Dexter Diehl Bakeries, Inc., of New York. 
The latter firm is not well known in the trade, but it is rumored that George 
S. Ward has re-entered the industry here and he is claimed to be the man 
behind the sale of this bakery and at least two others. 


Bruno C. Scumuinr. 
* 


The Wall Street Journal of July 10 announces that “plans talked of 
earlier in the year for the merger of the Continental Baking Corporation 
and the Ward Baking Corporation with other companies into a mammoth 
baking combination are still under way but definite negotiations have not yet 


been concluded.” 


Activity in principal baking stocks, which are making new 


high prices, is declared to be based on these developments. 
“Interests behind the principal companies,” continues the Wall Street 
Journal, “are in no hurry, but it is likely the merger will be consummated 


before many months. 


It will be facilitated by the fact that William B. Ward, 


president Ward Baking Co., who a year ago bought control of Ward from 
another branch of the family, is the founder of United Bakeries, which was 
the nucleus of Continental Baking. Mr. Ward still retains a considerable 
interest in Continental, and George G. Barber, president of Continental, was 
the co-founder of United Bakeries with Mr, Ward.” 
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Kellogg, K. V. R. Nicol, E. D. McDougal, 
E. A. Jones vice presidents, and H. C. 


Pohlzen secretary-treasurer. 

Rosenbaum Bros. have not yet de- 
cided on the location for their offices, but 
are negotiating for space in the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank Building 
They will continue to handle grains and 
manufacture feeds. Their officers are 
Edward L. Glaser president, Harvey S. 
Austrian vice president, Morris R. Glas 
er secretary, Ralph A. Schuster treasur 
er. The Rosenbaum Grain Corporatio: 
has not announced its plans as yet, bui 
is being delayed by the affairs of Dean, 
Onativia & Co., brokerage house, whic! 
was put in receivers’ hands 10 days ag 
The offices of the latter concern are ex 
pected to reopen within a week or 1) 
days. 

S. O. Werner. 


PURITY BAKERIES TO 
BUY IN KANSAS CITY 


All Purchasing, Advertising and Researc): 
Work to Be Done There—Kansas 
City Offices to Be Moved 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The southwester 
operating headquarters of the Purit 
Bakeries Corporation will be establishe: 
in Kansas City, it is announced by R. I 
Nafziger, vice president of the corpora 
tion. Offices will be moved from th 
Nafziger Bakery at Admiral and Vir 
ginia to 118 West Forty-seventh Street 
in the Country Club Plaza, where 5,00: 
sq ft will be utilized. The executiv: 
offices will remain in St. Paul and th 
financial offices in New York, but th 
merchandising of all products, advertis 
ing and laboratory research will be han 
dled from Kansas City. 

The purchasing of all hard winter 
wheat flour, as well as other commodities. 
will also be done here. It is estimated 
that the company will consume well over 
1,000,000 bbls hard winter wheat flour 
annually, as well as 2,000,000 Ibs lard. 
10,000,000 Ibs sugar, 650,000 lbs yeast, 
750,000 lbs salt, a like amount of milk, 
and 5003000 lbs butter. 

Otis B. Durbin, Kansas City flour 
broker, has been appointed purchasing 
agent and chief of the statistical and in- 
dustrial engineering departments of the 
corporation. His offices will be in Kan- 
sas City, from where most of the com- 
pany’s bakeries are to be operated. 

His brokerage business, known as the 
Durbin Brokerage Co., has been pur- 
chased by Don C. Graham, traveling 
sales manager, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Graham will move to 
Kansas City from his present home in 
Indianapolis about Aug. 1. Mr. Durbin 
has built up one of the most successful 
flour businesses in the country, his vol- 
ume of sales to some of the large bakers 
being particularly exceptional. He has 
always been active in bakery and allied 
trades association work and has gained 
an extensive acquaintance throughout the 
trade. 

His appointment as buyer for the 
Purity corporation is somewhat of a co- 
incidence inasmuch as he succeeded to 
the brokerage business of M. Lee Mar- 
shall when the latter decided to desert 
the selling of flour for the baking of it, 
and went with the Campbell Baking Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Marshall is now buyer 
for the Continental Baking Corporation, 
Chicago. 

The accounting department, the su- 
perintendent of manufacturing and the 
general manager of the plants of the 
Nafziger Baking Co. will occupy a part 
of the new offices. R. L. Nafziger is in 
charge of the general merchandising of 
products for the Purity company. The 
company owns and operates 35 plants, 
doing a business of about $25,000,000 
annually. 











WICHITA MILL ADDS 300,000 
BUS ADDITIONAL STORAGE 


Wicuita, Kansas. — Contracts have 
been let for the building of 300,000 bus 
of additional storage for the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., here. The addition will 
consist of 14 reinforced concrete tanks, 
21 ft in diameter. They will be erected 
adjacent to the present elevator. Work 
has already started, and the new storage 
will be ready for use some time in the 
fall. 
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PRICE CUTTING PREVALENT 

\ccording to reports from authorita- 
tive sources, some spring wheat millers 
are apparently determined to dissipate 
whatever surplus they have been able to 
accmulate thus far this year. Evidence 
tha! is hard to believe has been received 
of sales by three or four mills. The 
prices range 40c, 65c and $1 bbl under 
other mills’ prices on the same dates. 
Naturally, other millers who have been 
holcing for a reasonable profit, only to 
witness one customer after another slip- 
pins over to a competitor, are becoming 
impatient and threaten to retaliate. The 
situation promises to develop into a 
frev-for-all, 

'o the flour buyer, it looks as if cer- 
tai, northwestern mills were trying to 
ste:| a march on their competitors, by 
quictly going out and offering cut prices, 
liberal terms, ete. It would be foolish 
for buyers to do other than take advan- 
ta.c of the apparent easy money offered 
thn. However, reduced prices usually 
mean lower quality, as many have ex- 
perienced in the past. 

ne miller was recently quoted as say- 
ing that he was naming a low price to 
win back trade that he had lost last 
year. If others follow suit, the game is 
likely to become even more interesting 
than it has been lately. 

Commenting on the situation, a promi- 
nent spring wheat miller writes, “Some 
millers appear determined to cut each 
others’ throats, build bakers’ profits un- 
necessarily and to practice business sui- 
cide in general. We are grinding a wheat 
mixture that enables us to make a good 
flour. In order to come close to meeting 
competition of our northwestern com- 
petitors, we must sell our flour for less 
than cost. We have lost business because 
we would not meet competitors’ prices, 
and we have taken business—as a last 
resort—at a loss in order to hold some of 
our trade somewhere in line. But, fight- 
ing, and fighting on every deal, like we 
have been doing, is slow torture, when 
our competitors seem to have solved the 
problem by simply dropping into the 
price-cutting class, with ‘hell following 
after. Those who have been leaders in 
price-cutting, liberal terms, long-time 
bookings, ete., have had things their own 
way about long enough. They will have 
plenty of company that they have not 
had before, if they keep it up much 
longer.” 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Spring wheat mills have no complaint 
to make as to the volume of business 
done in the last few weeks. Some Min- 
neapolis companies again made compara- 
lively heavy bookings last week, most of 
it being for 60-day shipment. The prices 
obtained, however, according to reports, 
were anything but satisfactory. 

New Crop Flour.—Buyers have dis- 
played considerable interest in new crop 
hipment but, in the main, millers claim 
that they are not seeking new crop busi- 
ness at less than spot prices. Some busi- 
ness has been reported booked at 15c 
bbl under. It is common gossip that 
castern bakers have bought round lots 
of spring wheat flour for new crop ship- 
ment at much less, but these stories lack 
confirmation. Several important com- 
panies claim that they have thus far 
turned down nice business because their 
buyers’ ideas were too low and they had 
protested against paying the carrying 
charge poh 

Recent bookings will undoubtedly car- 
ry the trade won into the new crop year 
and provide the needed surplus of old 
crop flour. Millers believe that the heavy 
buying is over for the time being. The 
sharp advances in wheat of the last few 
days have curtailed inquiry. Those who 
did not get in at the lower levels say 


they will now wait until the market again 
settles. 

Low Grade Flour—Good sales of 
fancy and first clears are reported, but 
most mills have these grades to offer 
for August shipment on account of the 
heavier sales of patents recently. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly satisfactory. 
Export trade for the time being is of no 
consequence. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


, July 14 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
DOU: Sa cekesccoses $8.95@9.40 $7.55 @8.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.90 7.20@7.75 
Second patent ....... 8.35@8.55 7.00@7.45 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.10@8.15 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.80@7.70 56.20@5.50 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.95 3.50@3.70 
*140-lb jutes, 
DURUM 


Were it not for old bookings, durum 
mills would be operating at even less ca- 
pacity than they are, or would be closed 
entirely, because current bookings rep- 
resent only a fraction of capacity. Buy- 
ers fight shy of committing themselves 
and contract only for enough to tide 
them over temporarily. Prices have ad- 
vanced, in sympathy with the strength 
in wheat. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
45c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
No. 3 semolina and durum fancy patent, 
43%%,c. It is understood that a little 
durum clear has recently been worked for 
export. 

In the week ending July 11, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 37,492 
bbls durum products, compared with 34,- 
854 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 151 were in operation July 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill., 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Lincoln, and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C, D, E and rye 
(one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Paley B82 csccese 522,000 243,338 47 
Previous week .. 522,000 233,309 45 
Year ago ....... 564,600 215,765 38 
Two years ago... 561,100 281,975 50 
Three years ago. 546,000 305,530 61 
Four years ago.. 546,000 267,165 47 
Five years ago.. 546,000 305,035 55 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills, were 1,637 bbls last week, 2,500 
in the previous week, 2,142 a year ago 
and 5,700 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 5-11 ....... 369,750 170,155 46 
Previous week .. 384,390 170,530 44 
Year ago ....... 426,690 181,008 42 
Two years ago... 327,540 153,003 47 
Three years ago. 420,990 189,785 45 
Four years ago.. 414,690 199,645 48 
Five years ago.. 423,210 156,700 37 


Flour output and — shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
June 13 61 72,065 208,785 221,138 4,262 1,122 
June 20 60 71,815 231,596 240,313 2,821 2,375 
June 27 59 70,815 223,677 233,087 5,389 875 
July 4. 55 64,065 170,530 163,356 1,897 2,785 
July 11. 52 61,625 170,155 148,972 2,477 306 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT 


The chief feature to the cash wheat 
market at Minneapolis last week was the 
buying by mills of elevator wheat both 
here and at Duluth. Current receipts 
were not sufficient to take care of mill 
needs, and buying of stored wheat re- 
sulted. Naturally, premiums strength- 
ened a little. No. 1 hard spring is now 
commanding 4@30c bu over the July 
option; No. 1 dark northern, 3@28c over, 
and No. 1 northern, 2@26c over. 

Based on the close, July 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.46 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.43; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 northern $1.45; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.44, No. 1 northern $1.41; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.41, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 11 
was $1.4712@1.73%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.4644@1.59%.. No. 1 dark closed 
July 14 at $1.61%@1.78%, and No. 1 
northern $1.60% @1.64%4. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 11 
was $1.404,@1.54, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3344@1.48. No. 1 amber closed July 
14 at $1.47@1.56, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.40@1.50. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on July 11, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark .....1,454 2,220 3,199 711 
No. 1 northern. 763 907 1,026 34 
No. 2 northern. 334 1,042 1,666 698 
OURETS wecccces 1,839 3,360 5,437 1,452 
SUEONS cecvess 4,390 7,529 11,328 2,895 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 11, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis... 93,943 92,800 119,423 92,150 
Duluth ...... 105,033 33,126 60,283 46,063 
Totals ..... 198,976 125,926 179,706 138,213 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending July 11, and 
the closing prices on July 13, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 9914c@ 
$1.08%, $1.0912@1.10%2; No. 3 white 
oats, 41% @44c, 4444@45c; No. 2 rye, 
89@99c, $1.01@1.02; barley, 71@87c, 73 
@88c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


July 12 July 14 July 15 

July 11 July 4 1924 1923 1922 

Corn ... 380 278 59 18 1,326 
Oats ..13,341 13,702 334 2,147 15,825 
Barley. . 87 112 84 465 270 
Rye .... 444 495 5,342 4,428 10 
Flaxseed. 235 243 21 19 5 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 5-11, with comparisons: 


r—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,238,900 1,328,040 788,130 753,200 


Flour, bbls... 12,209 17,359 238,336 204,493 
Millstuff, . 

COE sccos 158 254 11,722 13,284 
Corn, bus... 143,360 224,250 118,170 177,920 
Oats, bus... 282,510 208,980 793,100 310,500 
Barley, bus. 144,780 70,000 153,260 141,570 
Rye, bus.... 19,000 73,440 61,800 276,760 
Flaxseed, 

BED veccce 68,670 61,000 15,360 20,740 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks.$.....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.00@ 3.05 





Corn meal, yellowt -- 2.95@ 3.00 
Me Dee, Wee acc vicceccecs 5460@ 5.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.50@ 4.70 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.75@ 8.05 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 7.65@ 7.75 
SE  cawevrstivesvwsces @ 2.84 


EAmaeed Of] MmIems® occ cccccccves « . ss @ 43.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
MEETING OF FALCON MILLS CO., INC. 


The Falcon Mills Co., Inc., successor 
to the Falcon Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, held its first stockholders’ meeting 
July 8, at which time the actions of the 
temporary board of directors were ap- 
proved and new directors and officers 
elected. The personnel of the company 
now is: C. D. Hellen, Des Moines, presi- 
dent; E. R. McDonald, vice president 
and manager, and Charles R. Hurmence, 
Sumner, Iowa, secretary and treasurer. 
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NOTES 

The Evans & Davis elevator, Delavan, 
Minn., recently burned. 

Chester Clarkson, Chicago flour jobber, 
was in Minneapolis July 12-14, 

George W. Hoyland, Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor July 13. 


The Washburn Crosby Co.,. Minneapo- 
lis, has declared a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on its preferred stock. 


John F. Barrett, John F. Barrett & 
Co., grain, Chicago, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is visiting 
in Minneapolis, the guest of William M. 
Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co. 


The Red Lake Falls (Minn.) Milling 
Co. has closed its elevator at Holt, Minn., 
through an agreement with the Holt 
(Minn.) Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

Ray Kibler, for some time connected 
with the Cereal Grading Co., is now with 
the spring wheat department of the Hal- 
let & Carey Co., Minneapolis. 


The Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn., of which C. P. Walton is 
president and manager, has opened a 
Minneapolis office at 315 Corn Exchange. 

The stockholders of the Winter-Trues- 
dell-Ames Co., grain, Minneapolis, an- 
nounce a change in the name of the cor- 
poration to Winter-Truesdell-Diercks Co. 


The Minnesota Wheat Growers’ Co-op- 
erative Marketing Association has moved 
its headquarters from the Flour Ex- 
change to 400 Corn Exchange, Minne- 
apolis. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 14 as follows: 
sight, $4.85% ; three-day, $4.85 ; 60-day, 
$4.824%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.90. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports its sales the first week in 
July as the largest in its history. On 
one day it received orders for $21,475 
worth of equipment. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales manager Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Lewistown, Mont., accompanied by A. 
J. Gardner, of Chicago, passed through 
Minneapolis on July 9, en route to Lewis- 
town. 

V. C. Douglas, until recently sales 
manager for the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, at Minneapolis, is leaving this week 
for eastern Pennsylvania, where he will 
represent the Tennant & Hoyt Co., of 
Lake City, Minn. 

With the acquisition of its new Minne- 
apolis mill, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 
has enough capacity to care for its pres- 
ent needs. Consequently, it has decided 
to close temporarily its three country 
mills, until such time as it needs more 
capacity. 

The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
regular bimonthly meeting in Minneap- 
olis, July 14. Those from out of the city 
present were: A. L. Goodman, Duluth, 
A. D. Brophy, Fargo, S. C. Eckenbeck, 
Appleton, W. M. Parker, Sauk Center, 
and H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud. 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. sales- 
men visiting headquarters in Minneapolis 
this week are: E. E. Howe, Peoria, gen- 
eral salesman for Illinois; C. W. Trues- 
dell, Peoria, J. J. Crawford, Rockford, 
E. H. Young, Peoria, E. H. Burghart, 
Springfield, Ill., and R. V. Scofield, St. 
Louis. 

The Northwest Regional Advisory 
Board of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation will hold its summer meeting at 
Duluth on July 21. This will be the last 
meeting of the board prior to the initial 
movement of this year’s grain crops, and 
a number of important subjects will 
come up for consideration. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
Duluth, recently offered, through the 
daily press, a trip from Duluth to Port 
Huron on one of its new package car- 
riers to the party submitting the best 
essay on why northwestern business men 
should ship via the Great Lakes. The 
prize was won by T. W. Dunlop, Jr., 
Minneapolis. 





This year 607,000 acres have been 
planted to rye in Roumania, compared 
with 671,000 in 1924. 
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BETTER PROTEIN BALANCE 

Although it is in greatly diminished 
volume, millers of the Southwest will 
have some low protein wheat available 
for their mixes this year, it is indicated 
by receipts now moving from some parts 
of Kansas. <A considerable amount of 
wheat from certain sections of the state 
is yielding 11 to 11.75 per cent, while 
late threshed wheat from scattered Kan- 
sas points is also somewhat lower than 
shown by first reports, almost all of 
which were over 12.50 per cent. 

It is evident that the 1925 southwestern 
wheat crop is the strongest, from a pro- 
tein standpoint, that has been raised for 
many years. Millers who have started 
grinding the new wheat have been forced 
to raise their mixes about 1 per cent, or, 
in some cases, more. However, first tests 
were on the early harvested grain which 
had had a short, hot ripening period, and 
from territories where the highest pro- 
tein is usually raised. These facts were 
responsible for an apparent situation 
where mills could not manufacture a 
flour with protein low enough for prac- 
tical family use, and which also would 
not be suitable for part of their bakery 
trade. 

The trade that will be affected most 
seriously by the high protein crop will 
probably be that of the millers who have 
developed a large and satisfactory busi- 
ness with bakers on low protein flours, 
with which they have been able to under 
sell competition by 50@60c bbl. It is 
not probable that a sufficient spread will 
exist this year between the cost of low 
and high protein wheats to allow this 
difference in flour, even if the lower mix 
can be maintained. 

Export business may also be hurt by 
the situation. A large amount of the 
most profitable trade with Europe and 
Latin America during the past year has 
been on low protein straights, with which 
southwestern mills were able to compete 
on a price basis with offerings of other 
countries. If the spread between high 
and low protein wheat is in close rela- 
tionship, this trade may not be held. 

Some of the mills located in interior 
Kansas may not be able to maintain a 
standard of protein below 13 per cent 
because no low protein wheat will be 
available behind the mill, and a backhaul 
on such supplies would make the cost 
too high for competition. 

“Anyway,” as one of the older millers 
was heard to remark, “we used to make 
some mighty good flour in the Southwest 
before we knew there was any protein 
in it.” 


KANSAS CITY 

Flour buyers gave some indication 
early last week that they were willing to 
book 30 to 60 days’ supply, but the steady 
advance in the wheat market frightened 
most of them away before actual pur- 
chases had been made. Bearish senti- 
ment is apparent everywhere in the trade, 
and both bakers and distributors are 
willing to buy flour only as they need it, 
as long as present price levels are main- 
tained, or until a definite upward trend 
develops. The outcome of the spring 
wheat crop is being awaited as a prime 
factor in flour business. 

Sales average about capacity or a trifle 
less. Part of this is, of course, new crop 
business, but probably more than half is 
old. The fact that practically all buying 
has so far been for immediate shipment 
has tended to reduce new crop sales. A 
fair number of mills in the Southwest are 
only this week starting to grind the new 
wheat. 

Price Changes. — Flour quotations 
closed last week 30@35c bbl higher than 
the preceding week. A daily advance oc- 
curred until July 10, when there was a 
slight setback. The gain places the mar- 


ket practically on a parity with prices 
prevailing in the last week in June. 

Condition of Stocks —Rumors of round 
lot purchases by some of the large bak- 
ery buyers have been plentiful during 
the past fortnight, but most of them are 
without foundation. The fact seems to 
be that not much new flour has as yet 
been sold for later shipments. Some 
round lot business was consummated a 
week or two ago, but it was largely to 
cover late summer requirements. Only 
one or two of the large baking com- 
panies have their August and September 
supplies contracted for, according to au- 
thentic reports. 

Export Trade.—Scattered small sales 
are being made to the West Indies, where 
first clear is commanding $5.50@6, bulk, 
Kansas City. No sales of consequence 
can be made to Europe on present quo- 
tations, and seldom do millers find suf- 
ficient interest abroad for the cabling 
of counter offers. This condition is re- 
sulting in an accumulation of clears and 
low grades by a number of southwestern 
mills. 

Shipping Instructions —A fairly ac- 
tive flow of specifications on the small 
remaining unfilled orders, coupled with 
new sales for immediate shipment, caused 
the production of mills to be slightly 
greater last week. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 11, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent, $7.30@8.20; 95 per cent, $6.80@ 
7.70; straight, $6.50@7.40; first clear, 
$5.90@6.40; second clear, $5.40@5.80 
low grade, $4.90@5.30. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 5-11 ....... 151,500 103,238 68 
Previous week .. 151,500 100,113 66 
WOOF BHO ccseccas 148,500 103,103 69 
Two years ago... 132,900 111,473 83 
Five-year average (same week).... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 60 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Seip BBE cccacee f 551,310 264,313 47 
Previous week .. 551,310 312,644 56 
Year @g@O ....... 499,110 253,532 50 
Two years ago... 512,730 264,416 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 49 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 48 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 8,579 bbls last week, 18,610 
in the previous week, 12,756 a year ago 
and 14,286 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 


“mestic business active, 37 fair, and 21 


slow. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


POE BAG, 6.0 secede cneriv cevws es awesenes 91 
PS ee er eee rit ete 57 
GH BEPES £0.4.008. cb ees es déen 46 
We WD. .6.oce e i eekees Re nadsenvsenen een 64 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

re. ERT CR RTT Eee ee 15,566 32 
PEOVIOGR WOE 2 occ cccesce 44,089 93 
| la eer 12,515 26 
PWS PORTO HS 66.6cccccccs 21,605 45 


CASH WHEAT 
Quotations, July 11: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.4812@1.63, No. 2 $1.48@1.62, No. 3 
$1.48@1.61, No. 4 $1.44@1.58; soft wheat, 


No. 3 $1.50@1.55, No. 4 $1.43@1.53. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 11, with comparisons: 
-Shipments— 

1925 1924 
90,350 104,325 
583,200 652,050 
228,750 


c—— Receipts——_, 

1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 11,700 9,650 
Wh't, bus..2,160,000 2,467,800 
Corn, bus... 106,250 407,500 301,250 


Oats, bus... 91,800 27,200 34,500 13,500 
0 A eae RIGe -«2ses 6,600 
Barley, bus 10,500 19,500 5,200 2,600 
Bran, tons 820 600 4,500 4,980 
Hay tons.. 6,036 4,632 2,724 1,428 


A YOUNG MILL PRESIDENT 


To Laurence B. Chapman, pictured on 
this page, probably must be accorded the 
distinction of being the youngest presi- 
dent of an important milling enterprise 
in the country. A fortnight ago, on the 
death of his uncle, Charles V. Brinkman, 





Laurence B. Chapman 
President Walnut Creek Milling Co., 


Great 
Bend, Kansas 

Mr. Chapman was elected president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas. He is 26 years old and 
has been connected with the mill since 
1920, when he entered its employ as 
traveling salesman following his comple- 
tion of school. 

The Walnut Creek company is an old- 
established one, operating a modern 
1,000-bbl mill and a considerable line of 
elevators, with an investment and liquid 
capital account of more than $500,000. 


AVERAGE WHEAT QUALITY WAS HIGH 


Of the 66,766 cars of wheat received at 
Kansas City during the crop year just 
closed, 91 per cent, or 60,757 cars, graded 
No. 3 or better, according to the records 
of E. L. Morris, federal grain supervisor. 
Wheat grading No. 1 made up 27.5 per 
cent of the total, No. 2, 45.2 per cent, and 
No. 3, 18.3 per cent. 

NOTES 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president, and 
H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, are making a brief trip to Memphis 
and other points in the Southeast. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager H. 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., spent 
several days of last week in the South- 
west. Part of the time was used to in- 
vestigate wheat conditions in Kansas. 

James P. Curry, Curry-Linihan Co., 
flour brokers, Chicago, visited Topeka 
and Kansas City last week. Mr. Curry’s 
company has arranged to represent the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., on 
the Chicago market. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, is in 
Oklahoma. He will return next week to 
enter the tournament for the city golf 
championship, following which he will 
visit the trade in Texas. 

Thomas O’Connor, president Purity 
Baking Corporation, St. Paul, was in 
Kansas City the latter part of last week, 
arranging for the establishment of the 
new offices of his company here. Mr. 








No. 1 $1.5142@1.56, No. 2 $1.5112@1.56, 
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O’Connor, who has been acting as flour 
buyer for the company, said he had made 
no purchases of new wheat flour. 


Mills adopted the policy of delivering 
high priced July feed on contracts made 
several weeks ago when prices slumped 
to around $23@24 ton for bran last week. 
The same situation will also be possible 
in August, a number of mills having one 
to two weeks’ production sold at rela 
tively high prices for delivery in that 
month. 

The plant of the Kaw Milling Co., To 
peka, Kansas, which was recently pur 
chased by the Larabee Flour Mills Cor 
poration, Kansas City, is being over 
hauled and some machinery replacements 
made. The mill will not be ready to 
start operating before the middle 0} 
August. The capacity of the plant wil! 
not be enlarged. 

Because of the high protein reports on 
Oklahoma and Kansas wheat, first ar 
rivals of the new Nebraska crop wer: 
awaited with interest last week by mil!- 
ers who hoped to be able to utilize som: 
low protein’ wheat from there. Firs! 
samples ranged from 11.50 to 12.60 pe: 
cent, with most of them 11.50 to 11.75. 
All Nebraska wheat is unusually strony 


One of the best records of operatio: 
made by any mill in this territory dur 
ing the past year was by the Rodne: 
Milling Co., Kansas City. Productio: 
has been at the rate of 97.3 per cent o 
capacity for the 12 months ending Jun 
30. H. A. Sterling is president and C. I 
Beckenbach sales manager for the com 
pany. The mill has a daily capacity 0: 
1,500 bbls. 

“Stocks of flour are low, but buyer: 
are almost unanimously bearish and wil 
buy only as they need flour so long a 
present prices are maintained,” A. B 
Anderson, vice president and sales man 
ager Red Star Milling Co., Wichita 
Kansas, said last week. “No new cro} 
flour has been booked in important quan 
tities.” Mr. Anderson has just returned 
from 10 days spent in the East. 

The vagaries of the protein test were 
exhibited recently in a sample of new 
crop wheat received from McPherson 
Kansas, by Allen Logan. A commercia! 
laboratory in Kansas City reported the 
wheat showed a protein content of 18.82 
per cent. Submitted to“a Kansas City 
mill, the report was 18.96 per cent, while 
an interior Kansas mill found 23.20 per 
cent. Any one of the figures is believed 
to be a record. 


About 75 per cent of the wheat being 
received at the line elevators of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co. and the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation is being held in 
storage by farmers. The two companies 
are the largest owners of country eleva- 
tors, as well as the largest milling com- 
panies, in the Southwest. This attitude 
on the part of the farmer is the principal 
factor in the light movement of new 
crop wheat to terminals. The idea is 
prevalent among growers, grain men Say, 
that wheat will go to $2 bu, or more. 
In view of the small crop in the South- 
west, millers feel that the tendency to 
hold wheat back will prove advantageous 
to them, as it will prevent a large move- 
ment to the Gulf and excessive buying by 
mills in other sections. 


WICHITA 
Demand for flour shows a decided im- 
provement in so far as local territory 
is concerned. Millers report dealers 


- coming into the market for both imme- 


diate and 60-day deliveries. There is a 
little export demand and bookings have 
been made to Rotterdam and the West 
Indies. Prices, July 11, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton’s, Kansas City: short patent $8.50@ 
8.70 bbl, straight $8@8.20, clears $7@7.20. 
WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sey: Geb. . ciavcess 65,700 28,772 43 

Previous week .... 65,700 29,659 45 

Te GE knccesess 64,620 38,886 50 

Two years ago .... 64,620 41,644 64 
NOTES 


S. J. McCall, McCall-Dinsmore Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, was a Wichita visitor 
last week. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of the eastern territory of the 
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Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
an extended business trip throughout the 
Southeast. 

W. A. Tapp, representative of the Red 
Star Milling Co. in northern Illinois, was 
in the Wichita office last week. 


ATCHISON 

The advancing market last week 
proved a handicap to sales, as many buy- 
ers withdrew on the showing of strength. 
Heavy bookings on July 6, however, en- 
abled millers to sell somewhat more than 
capacity for the week. Shipping instruc- 
tions are good, two of the local plants 
being on full time. Quotations, basis 
98-!b cottons, Atchison, July 11: hard 
wheat short patent, $8.05@8.20; straight, 
$7.75@7.95; first clear, $6.30@6.50; soft 
wheat short patent, $8.15@8.25; straight, 
$7.:5@7.90; first clear, $7@7.50. 

QGutput of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bir -d weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ju Gel over ecesebasaene 22,800 83 

Previous week ......eee0% 22,492 84 

Ye BHO cocccvcccccesececes 26,092 95 
NOTES 

!, W. Blair, president Blair Milling 


Co, is taking a vacation in Canada. 
Lehman, general superintendent 
Pii sbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Atchison last week. 
farmers in many instances are stack- 
ine their wheat. This, with the condition 
ot he corn fields, has delayed threshing. 


NEBRASKA 

‘lour prices suffered another decline 
last week. Further drops in the price 
of wheat are looked for by both millers 
and buyers of flour. Except in a few in- 
stances buyers are buying only for their 
immediate needs. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
Tie Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
SOnS: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

fuly Geek cov eissice 27,300 20,959 76 

Previous week 27,300 22,995 84 

Tear BHO cccvocsee 24,900 20,221 81 

Two years ago..... 23,100 17,972 78 
NOTES 


Hugh A. Butler, Butler-Welsh Grair 
Co., has returned after several weeks’ 
absence in the West. 

M. W. Cochrane, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., returned home recently 
from a several weeks’ absence in the 
West. 

Nebraska corn did not suffer much 
from the recent sustained heat wave, ac- 
cording to A. E. Anderson, of Lincoln, 
statistician in this state for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The Burns Grain Co. has taken over 
the interests and offices of the Carlisle- 
Burns Grain Co., recently dissolved, and 
under the management of W. T. Burns 
will do a general grain business in this 
market. Harry E. Scott, for eight years 
a member of the Scott-Wild Grain Co., 
has joined the Burns company, as also 
has Edward Cahill, formerly of the Daw- 
son Grain Co. 

Carl R. Gray, president Union Pacific 
Railway, looks forward to heavier traffic 
in the West and Northwest during the 
second half of the year. “Most of the 
farmers in our territory will have a 
profitable year,” he said. “Winter wheat 
in Kansas and Nebraska is only about 
valf a crop, but Idaho and Utah will 
‘ave much larger yields. In Washington 
and Oregon winter wheat is below last 
year’s production, but spring wheat 
promises better than in any previous 
year in some time.” 

Leieu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Domestic flour sales increased consid- 
erably last week, dealers being influ- 
enced to buy by increases in wheat prices. 
Mill quotations did not respond to wheat 
increases. Many dealers, who were short 
of stocks and had been awaiting a situa- 
tion like this, ordered 30-60 days’ sup- 
plies. Some mills operated 75 per cent 
of capacity, and orders accumulated that 
would have warranted heavier runs. Ex- 
port business was not affected, although 
communications from Europe indicated 
that importers were favorably inclined 
toward southwestern markets. Soft 





































































































wheat short patent flour was quoted July 
11 at $8.40 bbl, straight patent $7.90 and 
first clears $7.40; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $8.20, straight patent $7.80 and first 
clears $7.30. 

NOTES 

The Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and the Fairview (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. have been granted permits to 
sell mixed feeds in Oklahoma. 

Most of the abandoned wheat, oats and 
corn acreage in Texas has been planted 
to cotton and feed crops, according to a 
recent report of H. H. Schutz, Houston, 
federal crop statistician. 


J. Perry Burrus, president Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, is 
among the incorporators of the Burrus 
Grain Co., Dallas, Texas. The others 
‘are J. C. Crouch and H. B. Dowell. The 
capital stock is $3,000. 





NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS 
FORM ADVISORY BOARD 


Boston, Mass.—Representatives of the 
industrial, agricultural and financial in- 
terests of New England, at a meeting on 
July 7 at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, organized the New England Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Board, the pur- 
pose of which is to bring about greater 
co-operation between shippers of those 
states and the individual carriers and the 
railroads as a whole through the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association and also to bring about a 
better understanding of their mutual 
problems. 

This was the eleventh shippers’ re- 
gional advisory board that has been or- 
ganized in the United States, these 
boards now having a total membership 
of more than 7,000 representatives of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Albert K. Tapper, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Boston 
Grain & Flour Exchange, represents the 
interests of the grain, flour, millfeed and 
hay trade in New England, on the execu- 
tive committee of the board. 
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WHO IS YOUR COMPETITOR? 


In a very true sense the man that you 
used to call your competitor is your 
friend. The given householder has only 
just so much money to spend, and the 
question which of his many needs gets 
first call is more important to the aver- 
age seller than the question of where he 
goes to satisfy that need when its turn 
comes. Co-operative advertising for the 
benefit of an entire industry, such as is 
familiar to us in the Sun-Maid Raisin 
campaign, and as has been recently sug- 
gested in these columns on behalf of 
wheat by Harry Wheeler, is an evidence 
that many bodies of business men under- 
stand the true nature of the new com- 
petition. 

Is it not true that there is a great body 
of industry which depends upon the 
gratification of pleasure and the love of 
adventure? We might list here sporting 
goods, some of the functions of the auto- 
mobile, the whole line of cosmetics, can- 
dies, musical instruments, from the piano 
to the phonograph, and many others. 
Others are simply maintenance goods, 
such as bread, shoes and lodging. Others 
have a distinct thrift note, such as sav- 
ings bank accounts, life insurance, se- 
curities, etc. 

We wonder that the large group of 
manufacturers who make what might be 
called the necessities have not attempted 
to attack the tendency of the American 
people to spend for pleasure and let the 
necessities go hang. Here is a consumer 
with his fountain pen poised above his 
checkbook. Before him there lies a stack 
of bills which total up more than his bank 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from June i, 
as officially reported 


1925, with countries of destination, 


1924, to May 31, 


by the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


i) 
= 


French West Indies .... 13 
Virgin Islands 
Newfoundland and Lab- 


To— June July Aug. Sept. 
Azores, Madeira ....... oe os es ee 
Belgium .cccccccscccsves 7 3 3 26 
Denmark ....ccccsepes 6 5 7 19 
Bathonia ....ccccsccecs oe oe ee 2 
Pimdand .cccecsccsccece 18 14 25 64 
GOPTMORT .cccccccsecsses 53 33 65 249 
GIDPANAF ..cccccscccces se oe _ - 
WORNOS vc ad vceccusesons 56 78 70 64 
BEE ccccvdecceecsencese 1 se ° 4 
Iceland, etc. ....cscecee - ee 
Jugoslavia, etc. ....... 4 ‘ 
LMtvVin nccccccccccceces oe oe ee ° 
Malta, @€6. ..cccccceses oe es 1 8 
Netherlands ........... 120 65 99 248 
POOP secaceccvecvcss ee 8 2 10 
Poland, Danzig ........ 1 4 4 
Russia (Europe) ....... oe ee ee 
ie ° oe es 
DORE cess csvesveseves 2 3 5 6 
Turkey in Europe ...... 1 1 oe . 
United Kingdom ...... 106 73 #132 226 
Other Europe ......... - oe as ° 
COMMER cccseccvcccseses 6 7 3 5 
British Honduras ...... 2 1 3 2 
Cemte Rich ccccscsesces 7 6 9 10 
GURTOIIOEE.  coscrcsusece 12 11 12 12 
BUOMGUPER ce ccccccveses 4 5 4 3 
NICAFABUR onc cece cccces 6 4 7 5 
PAMBAIG. .ccescscsccvees 8 5 8 6 
Salvador ...ceccccccces 6 5 9 7 
BEMEOD Sev ccacvigsoesue 24 18 22 26 
Pere ree reer ees. 81 84 92 101 
BEEN sb ciees ceeestopevns 29 12 23 22 
MEU MOMOD cecccsscaceses 2 3 2 2 
JTAMBICR 2... cccccccecee 17 12 12 14 
Trinidad and Tobago... .. 1 2 2 
Other Brit. West Indies. 2 4 6 5 
Dominican Republic.... 9 7 6 6 
Dutch West Indies ..... 2 2 2 3 

2 
i 2 


POE cece sicevecvee 1 2 2 4 
TPR acess ccceccacvves 51 48 51 41 
Venezuela ......scceeces 4 6 9 8 
SE ik bare 4 b00.b mea <2 13 8 ee 14 
COIMIOIR oc cccccccccees 6 7 6 5 
SND 5-5 40 00 ows igs ve 5 9 5 x 
GOIBER 2 cccvccvcvorcsess 3 1 7 5 
POT pcccenvecescevvcece 5 3 1 6 
GUND pe cdevetesesrceses ° 13 os 6 
_.... SSR rr rie. reer 231 68 6 16 
BEOMBMORE «oc ccccevvcse 154 62 77 61 
SE: 5a 50 60d 606s 044.006 3 3 11 5 
POURS ccc geesweces 13 ~ 7 ve 
Philippine Islands ..... 55 51 78 80 
Palestine and Syria .... 2 os 4 1 
British West Africa .... 12 8 14 12 
) SP Aare 5 8 22 9 
MOFOCCO 6. ..60ciscwcccces 5 3 4 6 
Spanish Africa ........ os 1 os 1 
Canary Islands ........ oe es ws 1 
French Africa ......... 2 1 2 3 
French Oceania ....... 1 2 3 1 
British South Africa.... sé ee 

2 


Portuguese Africa 


Potala......ssecces 1,174 789 


949 1,462 1,872 1,6161,452 988 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May Totals 
2 1 8 1 4 2 18 


28 6 16 ££ 4 28 
21 #47 «#31 #18 «12 «27 «13 «18~—~«219 
4 26 16 


25 21 412 


75 53 27 3% 
340 207 225 67 179 220 174 86 1,898 
1 oe ee es °° os os 1 2 
41 44 20 58 67 98 15 12 623 
26 7 12 8 13 12 2 1 86 
ee 3 1 é* 5 
3 ee 12 1 1 7 24 
6 14 5 2 3 1 2 49 
419 298 223 71 65 87 42 50 1,787 
27 9 6 37 16 24 24 1 244 
16 13 9 6 21 6 16 15 111 
oe oe os 10 197 72 1 283 
6 2 1 1 ee ‘ 4 
13 13 10 8 7 4 2 2 75 
328 364 252 142 112 176 162 102 2,175 
ee 2 oe ve oe es 1 11 
10 8 6 4 5 8 5 3 70 
2 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 19 
7 11 9 12 8 6 10 9 104 
15 13 12 17 10 12 3 5 134 
5 4 5 4 4 5 4 4 51 
5 7 6 10 5 8 2 10 75 
7 9 11 10 8 7 4 7 90 
8 14 24 19 11 15 1 5 124 
22 21 22 18 12 16 16 13 230 
108 114 120 137 96 103 94 90 1,220 
31 29 36 32 9 11 19 16 269 
1 1 2 1 1 1 1 18 
21 17 21 16 11 12 15 10 178 
4 1 1 oe 2 3 oe ee 16 
3 3 2 4 1 5 2 2 39 
9 6 7 9 7 7 9 5 87 
2 2 3 1 1 2 2 2 21 
9 9 16 16 12 6 5 5 117 
2 2 2 2 1 3 2 1 22 
9 5 1 oe 2 2 1 1 30 
66 57 55 42 58 64 94 71 698 
9 5 7 9 9 18 13 10 107 
1 6 5 ee 6 > 5 10 73 
5 3 4 5 4 7 4 4 60 
10 9 8 3 7 5 11 7 87 
6 1 4 4 4 5 3 4 47 
15 6 4 3 2 2 1 5 53 
1 ve oe — 1 ° o* 2 17 
10 8 3 1 ee 9 1 ee 353 
30 11 46 17 21 45 26 17 567 
6 8 4 5 4 ee 1 50 
os 7 8 21 oe ee ee 56 
45 92 39 36 25 54 21 22 598 
3 1 3 1 3 2 1 2 19 
12 12 12 10 5 12 10 11 130 
15 20 18 24 28 25 8 6 188 
1 1 oe 1 3 ee 1 ee 25 
2 1 oe ar oe oe ee 5 
3 - 1 3 2 3 os es 13 
2 2 2 3 1 1 1 1 21 
4 2 1 5 ss es os 3 22 
os 1 1 1 ee 1 2 7 
2 1 es 3 1 1 1 11 
939 1,387 955 690 14,273 


account. Those with commercial experi- 
ence know that this is not an impossible 
situation. Which of the bills will he pay 
and which will he let slide? The deci- 
sion depends upon a purely philosophical 
point, whether the thrift or pleasure lov- 
ing side of his nature is to the fore. And 
that depends to some extent upon how 
society has trained him.—The Executive's 
Magazine. 


MUST WE ALSO EAT MORE RICE? 


The per capita consumption of rice 
annually in the United States is about 
6 lbs, which is a great deal less than any 
other grain produced here. And _ yet 
rice as a food is better than most of our 
cereals, not only in actual food value, 
but in taste as well, and it can be pre- 
pared in a great variety of ways. 
Moreover, its cost is considerably less 
than the average grain produced in this 
country. The annual per capita con- 
sumption of this grain in China is some- 
thing over 300 lbs, and if the Chinese 
live almost exclusively on rice, that only 
serves to prove its merits as a food. It 
is doubtful whether they could live on 
wheat or any other grain as exclusively 
as they do on rice. 

But how are we going to make our 
people eat more rice? That is a preg- 
nant question for all of us connected 
with the rice industry. . . . Our prob- 
lem is to teach them to eat it, and that 
we cannot do by only flashing the words 
“Eat Rice” through the newspapers and 
on the moving picture screens. Certain- 
ly we do not condemn these methods of 
advertising. Let that be clearly under- 
stood. But there is more to be done 
much to be done which means effort on 
the part of all departments of the rice 
industry. 

The man who sells the rice to the con- 
sumer is the retail grocer, and so it is he 
whom we must employ to carry our 
message to the consumer. This natural- 
ly provokes the question: Why can the 
retailer carry our message more effec- 
tively than we can? For this very ob- 
vious reason, that he is in close contact 
with the consumer, while we are not. 
He can display rice attractively, and 
there is no better form of advertising. 
People are more inclined to want what 
they see than what they read about; and 
rice neatly displayed is nice to look at. 
—Rice Journal. 


“THINGS THAT MATTER” 

The United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture (W. M. Jardine) has instructed 
his officers to examine the books and trad- 
ing records of all grain exchanges in the 
country, and also to make similar ex- 
aminations of the books of grain brokers. 
Whether he has the power to do this is 
not quite clear, but at any rate he has or- 
dered it to be done. If we might venture, 
in the interests of the grain and milling 
trades of this country, ‘to add a sugges- 
tion, it is that the inquiry should be ex- 
tended to ascertain if more reliable of- 
ficial statistics of yield could not be fur- 
nished. Last year the winter wheat crop 
was officially estimated on June 1 at 509,- 
000,000 bus, and the final estimate was 
590,000,000. The spring wheat crop was 
estimated on June 1 at 184,000,000 bus, 
and the final estimate was 282,000,000. 
Here we have a marginal difference in 
the total aggregate yield of 179,000,000 
bus, or over 22,000,000 qrs. 

Differences in the season’s estimates 
are, of course, inevitable, but last year’s 
spread was so considerable as to occasion 
surprise. It is true the final estimates 
were published in December, but they 
grew steadily from June 1, and were re- 
sponsible for much uncertainty and, con- 
sequently, to some extent for the rising, 
bullish prices. If a repetition of those 
big discrepancies could be avoided, it 
would contribute in the future to steadier 
prices —Milling (Liverpool). 
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CHICAGO 

Although the local market is described 
as very quiet, there are scattered reports 
of some sales. Most of the business is in 
new crop flour, some medium-sized bakers 
taking on moderate lots for 30- to 60-day 
shipment. The larger distributors and 
other handlers are not contracting ahead 
to any extent. They feel that the recent 
advances in wheat are only temporary, 
and that the market will work lower. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Several small 
lot sales of old crop flour were made last 
week to the baking trade. Only enough 
is being booked to tide over until the 
new crop flour comes on the market. 
This is also true with jobbers, who took 
on lots of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls last week. 
Some inquiry is reported for new crop 
flour, but mills are not quoting as yet. 

Hard Winter Flour.—A fair number 
of new crop sales are reported by mill 
representatives, but flour is said to have 
been purchased at levels considerably un- 
der mill quotations. A few southwestern 
mills have seemed willing to grant con- 
cessions to make sales, but others have 
turned down offers of 1,000 and 2,000 
bbls, as buyers’ ideas were far too low. 
No doubt considerable business could be 
worked if mills could reduce their prices. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Very little busi- 
ness is passing. Only a few mills are of- 
fering new crop flour, and buyers con- 
sider prices too high. The local trade 
seems to be waiting to see what the mar- 
ket will do, and, in general, buyers anti- 
cipate lower levels. 

Clears.—A little business has been 
done in hard winter first and second 
clears, but sales have been mainly in 
small lots. Spring wheat clears are not 
moving to any extent, offerings are not 
plentiful and consequently prices are 
firm. 

Rye Flour.—Demand for rye products 
was better last week than for some time, 
and a fair amount of bookings were se- 
cured. Mills have been holding prices 
fairly firm lately, but the break in the 
market early last week brought levels 
down to buyers’ ideas. The local output 
totaled 3,500 bbls, compared with 6,000 
in the previous week. White was quoted, 
July 11, at $5.10@5.40 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.80@5.20, and dark #4.30@4.60. 

Durum.—Conditions remain practical- 
ly unchanged. As macaroni plants are 
operating at greatly reduced capacity, 
manufacturers are not taking on any new 
supplies at present. Sales are widely 
scattered and only occasional car lots are 
reported. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
July 11, at 44%2@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 4%,@4%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 44,@4'c. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jute, July 11: spring 
top patent $7.85@8.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.55@8.10, first clear $6.75@7.40, 
second clear $4.35@4.80; new crop hard 
winter short patent $7.40@8.20, 95 per 
cent patent $7@7.65, straight $6.75@7.30, 
first clear $6.20@6.60; soft winter short 
patent $7.60@8.30, standard patent $7.40 
@7.90, straight $7.15@7.60, first clear 
$6.60@6.90. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July G-11 .....000- 40,000 34,000 85 

Previous week .... 40,000 34,000 85 

WOOP BRO cccisvoes 40,000 38,000 95 

Two years ago .... 40,000 17,000 42 
WHEAT 


There were net gains of 9@12%c in 
wheat last week, with July leading. The 
advance was due to continued reports of 
black rust, coupled with high tempera- 
tures, reported from the Dakotas and 


Montana, and to a steady absorption of 
the offerings. Foreigners are buying 
wheat to a moderate extent and millers 
were in the market more liberally than of 
late. 

Cash wheat was in limited supply with 
receipts 188 cars, largely brought here 
from the Southwest by a mill with east- 
ern connections, to be forwarded to Buf- 
falo. It made a charter for 250,000 bus 
during the week. Cash premiums were 
strong early but closed weak on July 11, 
with No. 1 hard 83@34c over July and 
dark varieties higher. No. 2 red pre- 
miums dropped 10@12c for the week and 
closed at 10@12c over. No. 3 red sold 
at the close at 6@8c over. Shipping sales 
for the week were 65,000 bus, while sales 
of futures aggregated 259,301,000 bus, 
compared with 176,404,000 bus last year. 

There were sales of No. 2 red on July 
11 at $1.59% bu, No. 3 red at $1.591%4, 
No. 1 hard at $1.521%, the dark variety 
at $1.56%4, with practically no business 
in spring wheat. 

The government report of 680,000,000 
bus wheat was only 5,000,000 bus more 
than general expectations. Total sup- 
plies, including the carry-over, are esti- 
mated at 755,000,000 bus or about 200,- 
000,000 less than last year. It suggests 
not more than 50,000,000 bus surplus for 
export, making a close adjustment of 
supplies to domestic requirements. 


RYE 


A small rye crop makes the total sup- 
ply for the United States 20,000,000 bus 
less than last year. These figures, how- 
ever, had little effect on the rye market 
last week, as it depended largely upon 
the course of wheat values. Export buy- 
ing was irregular and on the whole not 
heavy. About 1,000,000 bus were loaded 
out of Chicago elevators, starting July 
13 for shipment to eastern markets. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 

during the week, ended July 11, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bblis.... 26) 232 193 168 

Wheat, bus.... 386 362 438 458 

Corn, DUB... 0. 506 660 867 687 

Oats, bus...... 644 859 1,826 731 

Rye, bus....... 4 165 441 23 

Barley, bus.... 65 133 26 45 
NOTES 


A. T. Bales, sales manager George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, was a visitor 
in this market last week. 

Willis McFeely, of the Chicago office 
Chase Bag Co., has returned from a 10- 
day vacation spent at Three Lakes, Wis. 

Edward Rich, Springfield, Illinois rep- 
resentative Minneapolis Milling Co., 
spent the holidays visiting friends in 
Chicago. 

Roy Hall, secretary-treasurer Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, has returned from a business trip 
to Kansas City. 

John Dengler, vice president Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., stopped off 
in Chicago last week en route home from 
a trip to eastern markets. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, attended the midsum- 
mer meeting of the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association, which was held at Me- 
nomonie, July 9-10. 

J. E. Linihan, Curry-Linihan Co., Chi- 
cago brokers, left July 7 on a business 
trip to Kansas points. While at Topeka 
he made arrangements to handle the ac- 
count of the Topeka Milling Co. in Chi- 
cago. 

E. G. Baeuchle, formerly of the 
Lange-Baeuchle Flour Co., Chicago, has 
returned from a seven weeks’ motor trip 
through New England states and Can- 
ada. It is said that Mr. Baeuchle ex- 
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pects to engage in the flour business 
again in the near future. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, called 
at this office July 8. He was returning 
from a trip to New York, and expected 
to visit Minneapolis on his way back to 
the milk. 

Several eastern branch managers and 
representatives of the Commander Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, met in Chicago, July 
11-12, leaving the evening of July 12 for 
Minneapolis, where they will attend the 
firm’s annual sales conference this week. 


George W. Fitzpatrick is now covering 
the Chicago and adjacent territory for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Fitzpatrick has been with 
this concern for several years, formerly 
traveling part of Illinois and more re- 
cently working in the South. 


A. J. Gardner, Chicago broker, and J. 
Thornton, J. Thornton & Co., Chicago, 
flour jobbers, left July 8 for Lewistown, 
Mont., to visit the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. They were accompanied by R. J. 
Anderson, secretary of this milling com- 
pany, who was returning from an eastern 
trip. 


MILWAUKEE 


The rising trend of flour prices has 
kept flour business within narrow limits. 
While there is plenty of inquiry for new 
crop prices, offers are usually disregard- 
ed, and the average customer is satisfied 
to fill current requirements. 

Some fair business was worked for 
prompt or near-by shipment, but this 
usually was in single car lots, with ship- 
ping instructions attached. Neither the 
mills nor the customers are anxious to 
trade far into the future. 

The flurry in prices last week came too 
late to have a noticeable effect on flour 
business, but previous advances in the 
face of a generally accepted bearish situ- 
ation discouraged an active trade. As it 
was, more flour was sold than in an av- 
erage week since Jan. 1, but a falling off 
from the latter part of June and the 
early part of July was recorded. Nomi- 
nal quotations, July 11: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.40@8.70 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.20, first clear $7.10@ 
7.50, and second clear $4.75@5.05, in 98- 
lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The price of Kansas patent advanced 
with the cash and option market, which 
worked to the disadvantage of traders, 
who sought in vain to get the usual bene- 
fits of early season offerings, so that 
beyond immediate requirements, little 
flour was booked. Nominal quotations, 
July 11: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.85@8.15 bbl, straight $7.45@ 
7.70, and first clear $6.95@7.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

It was almost inexplainable to traders 
in rye flour that at a time when new crop 
offerings of flour were usually made, 
prices should rise. With cash rye at 
least 5c bu higher last week, not much 
business was done. The last half of 
July ordinarily is the time when most of 
the larger consumers are negotiating 
contracts for advance supplies for the 
entire crop year, but the state of the 
market is too unsettled to encourage the 
usual bookings. Dollar rye at a time 
when the new crop is being harvested is 
not conducive to broad flour trade. Still, 
in view of the prices commanded by rye 
flour in the past three to four seasons, 
values are relatively cheap. Nominal 
quotations, July 11: fancy rye patent 
$5.75@6.05 bbl, pure white $5.70@5.85, 
straight $5.60@5.70, pure dark $5.10@ 
5.25, and ordinary dark $4.75@4.95, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets advanced during 
the week, despite the bearish construc- 
tion placed on the government crop re- 
port. However, the movement is light 
and the demand good, so that the action 
of futures was not reflected to the full- 
est extent in cash prices. Spring and 
winter wheat advanced 9@10c, and soft 
winter was up 4@5c. Rye was up 5c, 
oats 2@2%c, and barley was strong but 
unchanged. Closing prices, July 11: No. 
1 Dakota dark northern wheat $1.64@ 
1.71, No. 1 hard winter $1.56@1.58, No. 
1 red winter $1.65@1.67, No. 1 durum 
$1.49@1.52; No. 2 rye, $1@1.01; No. 3 
white oats, 473%,@48%4c; malting barley 
84@94c, pearling 93@95c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 








with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Per 
capacity output ofa 
bbls bbls tivit 
Be: Pe 12,000 7,000 . 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,000 
eee GO: cevicacere ) errr 
Two years ago..... 16,000 5,500 
Three years ago... 16,000 4,950 
Four years ago.... 24,000 7,651 
Five years ago.... 24,000 6,000 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending July 11, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with con- 
parisons: 


r-Receipts—, -—Shipment 
1924 1925 ‘ 


1925 194 
Flour, bblis.. 57,620 50,750 7,610 15,: 
Wheat, bus.. 75,600 18,200 35,153 35.; 
Corn, bus.... 74,000 169,240 103,177 106, 
Oats, bus.... 178,000 262,400 237,913 195, 
Barley, bus.. 184,680 94,400 35,920 44,76 
Rye, bus..... 4,245 38,205 6,640 104.16 
Feed, tons... 760 900 2,793 4,193 

NOTES 


The Wisconsin Farm Bureau Feder :- 
tion has issued a notice urging the plait- 
ing of soy beans as a substitute for t'ie 
shortage of clover and alfalfa as a dairy 
feed. 


Ernest R. Busby, prominent in t'e 
Milwaukee grain trade for many years, 
died at his summer home in Oconomow:, 
Wis., on July 6, aged 58. He had be n 
ill for several months. 


Milwaukee flour receipts in June were 
251,760 bbls, compared with 187,310 ‘n 
the same month in 1924, while shipmen s 
were 32,290 bbls, against 45,470 in tle 
same month a year ago. The figuris 
point to a heavier local consumption : f 
flour from the Northwest and Southwe:', 
despite the fact that local mills were 
grinding more heavily. The local output 
received greater local consumption thin 
for a number of years past, recorcs 
prove. 


E. A. Lalk, general agent Chicag», 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Milwav- 
kee, says the West Milwaukee shops «f 
the system are operating 100 per cent in 
executing the car reconstruction pr: - 
gram adopted by the receivers to hand 
the grain movement from the Southwe t 
and Northwest. During June 1,000 cars 
were made ready for renewed activit:, 
while the July schedule calls for 1,20) 
ears for grain handling. The service, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lalk, will be the be:t 
the Milwaukee road has provided for 
many years. 


The Murphy Products Co., which re- 
cently moved its plant and offices from 
Delavan, Wis., to Burlington, Wis., hel:| 
its second annual sales conference at the 
main offices last week. The concern is | 
large producer of cattle feeds, and one of 
the principal speakers was Professor 
Oscar Erf, head of the dairy departmen(, 
Ohio State University. More than 14) 
salesmen from California, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Ohio and Idaho were present. 
in addition to managers and salesmen o 
the branch houses at Council Bluffs. 
Iowa, and Fresno, Cal. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statistician fo 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill report 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Unite: 
States flour production and the flour an 
wheat movement for the ‘period from July 1 
1924, to June 30, 1925 (000’s omitted): 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-2: 

Flour production, bbls— 

1, 





, May 24-30 2,149 1,99 
June 1-6 .......2008- 2,231 1,881 
June 7-13 ... 2,336 1,90¢ 
June 14-20 .. ° 2,263 1,873 
June 21-30 3, 2,716 2,162 
July 1-June 30 ...... 127,889 129,764 129,600 
Flour, July 1-June 30, 

bbls— 
J eeeree ry eee 13,725 17,253 14,883 
BUEN Seccviccvecr 24 163 430 


Wheat, July 1-June 30, 
us— 
Receipts from farms.758,000 664,000 745,000 
194, 


BRRDOTOS. 2c ccccccccens 911 78,792 154,951 
Imports ..........06. 6,330 27,284 18,012 
Ground by mills...... 583,173 599,500 583,300 
Wheat stocks, June 30, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 31,803 36,6206 28,028 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 27,475 42,892 45,831 





Bulgaria has planted a larger corn 
acreage this year than last, the estimate 
for the current season being 1,493,000, 
compared with 1,465,000 harvested last 
year. Czechoslovakia reports 389,000 
acres, which is the same as the acreage 
harvested last year. 


July 15, 1925 





as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
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ST. LOUIS 

‘lour demand is very irregular, buyers 
putting off buying as long as possible, 
evidently with the idea that once the 
Northwest and Canadian crops come on 
the market, lower prices will prevail. 
Some mills state that the past week 
brought an improvement in sales, while 
others report very little buying, and that 
onlv for immediate shipment. 

ilour Prices——Quotations for new 
what flour are irregular and the spread 
is rather wide. Regardless of what the 
offer may be, the usual excuse for not 
buying is that except for immediate 
nerds, it is not wise to buy before Au- 
gut. The selling end of the industry, 
however, is quite positive that buyers 
are mistaken in thinking that lower 
prices will prevail. It is quite likely 
that, with so many buyers holding off 
un'il next month, this very delay will 
cise the law of supply and demand to 
work against them and they will force 
prices up on themselves. 

Vew Wheat Flour.—Many rumors are 
heard of purchases of new wheat flour, 
but in the majority of cases these prove, 
upon investigation, to be little more than 
rumors. The trade is simply not inter- 
ested in new wheat flour at existing 
prices and even concessions on list quo- 
tutions do not arouse any interest. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A few sales of 
fair volume of soft wheat flour to the 
southern trade were reported last week, 
but, on the average, buying in that ter- 
rilory is limited to immediate needs, and 
in the majority of cases shipping instruc- 
tions accompany orders. Stocks are very 
low, however, and it can be only a ques- 
tion of a very few weeks before the trade 
will have to be in the market actively. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—What has been 
said of soft wheat flour is generally true 
of hard wheat flour. Bakers have only 
small stocks of old wheat flour on hand, 
and consequently will have to protect 
themselves in the near future through 
purchases of the new wheat product. 
Bookings are almost exhausted, and ship- 
ping instructions have been received on 
nearly all purchases remaining on mills’ 
books. 

Export Trade.—Other than some sales 
of clears, sales of flour for export were 
limited last week. It is now evident that 
the buying will start later than usual this 
year, but local export managers feel sure 
that a reasonable volume of business will 
be done, especially in soft wheat flours. 

Flour Prices—On July 11, quotations 
were: soft winter wheat short patent 
$8.10@8.50, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
straight $7.60@8, first clear $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.75@8, 
straight $7@7.50, first clear $6.50@6.80; 
spring first patent $8@8.50, standard 
patent $7.75@8, first clear $7.20@7.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Lk ee ee 26,800 42 
Previous week ..........-- 16,500 26 
SO oh dase cuceres as 23,800 36 
Two years ago ..........- 29,800 59 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ce ers 33,40 8 
CIE . 6.9.0. 6.0.0:0:86 as 23,200 27 
Re EE a dues ccs deco 30,500 35 
Two years ago ........... 29,200 36 


WHEAT 

Offerings of soft wheat were light last 
week, most cars grading about 65 per 
cent No. 2 red or better, but running a 
little higher in moisture. The milling 
demand was fair locally and on orders. 
Offerings were closely cleaned up daily. 
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Hard wheat was nominal, but there was 
some demand for the cheaper classes of 
both old and new wheat, buyers indicat- 
ing around $1.50@1.51 bu for No. 2 hard, 
although there were no offerings. Re- 
ceipts were 373 cars, against 133 in the 
previous week. Cash prices July 11: 
No. 1 red $1.59, No. 2 red $1.56@1.59, 
No. 3 red $1.55@1.56, No. 5 hard, old 
$1.50. 


D. A. WILLBERN MADE EXPORT MANAGER 


D. A. Willbern has been named -export 
manager of the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co., to have general supervision of the 
firm’s export sales. Mr. Willbern has 
had many years’ experience as export 
manager for southwestern mills and has 
also traveled extensively in the foreign 
markets, where he has established a wide 
acquaintanceship among buyers. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE SOUGHT 


An increase in intrastate freight rates 
in Missouri to the level of a proposed in- 
terstate freight rate now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
the western and other groups of railroad 
lines, is sought in an application filed 
recently with the Missouri Public Service 
Commission by 12 of the principal lines 
operating in Missouri. No _ definite 
schedule of proposed rates was submitted 
by the companies, but it is estimated 
that if the sought increase is allowed it 
will mean an increase of $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 a year in revenue to the rail- 
roads, 

NOTES 

Harry B. Apple, flour broker of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was a visitor on ’change 
last week. 

Victor Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., 
St. Louis, spent several days in Kansas 
City last week. 

P. M. Marshall, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., was on a business trip in the central 
states last week. 

J. B. Davis, Louisville, Ky., repre- 
sentative H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in St. Louis on business 
last week. 

J. F. Hall, general manager Marshall 
Hall Milling Co., has been admitted to 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was in Chicago and Kansas City on busi- 
ness last week, 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
was in Kansas City and Wichita on busi- 
ness last week. 

W. K. Woods, president Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis, and a party, will 
spend a month on a fishing trip in Can- 
ada this summer. 

Roy Hall, secretary-treasurer Chapin 
& Co., Chicago, visited his brother, J. 
F. Hall, general manager Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, last week. 

W. K. Stanard, president Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, accompa- 
nied by his wife, will leave this week for 
his summer home in Rye Beach, N. H. 

Louis M. Steinberg, Mark C. Steinberg 
& Co., is an applicant for membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
on transfer of certificate from S. M. 
East. 

Lloyd W. Munkres, Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis on 
transfer of certificate from John F. 
Fennelly. 

Effective Aug. 5, there will be a rate 
of 2342c established from New Orleans 
to St. Louis on corn imported from the 
Argentine Republic. This rate will ex- 
pire Dec. 31, 1925. 
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Edward F. Goeke, president Edward 
F. Goeke Sons, Evansville, Ind., one of 
the oldest flour jobbing firms in that sec- 
tion of the country, died recently. He 
had retired from active business prior to 
his death and the firm is now being car- 
ried on by his two sons, the third gen- 
eration of the family to manage the busi- 
ness. 

On July 21, members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis will vote on a 
proposal submitted by the board of di- 
rectors of the exchange to repeal a sec- 
tion of the rules which absolutely pro- 
hibits trading in “puts” and “calls.” As 
the federal law putting a tax of 20c bu 
on such trades is still in effect, it is felt 
that the existing rule of the éxchange is 
conflicting and unnecessary. 

MEMPHIS 

There is some improvement in the de- 
rand for flour, although most of the 
trode is taking only small lots for im- 
inediate requirements. ‘Thus far only a 
few mills are offering new soft wheat 
flour, but a number of them are offering 
the hard. For the best grade of short 
soft winter patents prices on July 11 
ranged $8.90@9.10, although some mills 
have quoted $8.50@8.65 for what they 
call short patents. Standard patents 
were quotable $1 lower. 

Hard wheat mills are booking business 
for 30 to 90 days ahead and report de- 
mand better than for quite a while. One 
large concern on July 11 quoted old 
wheat flour at $8.20@8.85, but for the 
new accepts business at 50c less. Other 
Kansas mills quoted new flour at $7.30 
@7.60. 

The blending trade is busy filling small 
orders for immediate shipment and is 
booking ahead for about 60 days, but 
with instructions to ship small lots every 
week or 10 days, indicating almost entire 
depletion of stocks. 


NOTES 

John L. Evans, director of sales for 
the Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, was a 
recent visitor. 

Mr. Corbett, Sutherland Milling Co., 
Cairo, Ill., was a visitor at the office of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. recently. 

J. L. Schofield, of the local office of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
been at the mill’s headquarters in Kan- 
sas City recently. 

The Royal Feed and Milling Co. cele- 
brated July 4 with a chicken dinner to 
about 250 of its customers and friends. 
The concern had raised the chickens on 
its brands of chicken feed, announcing 
that they had been hatched on May 15. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic flour sales are fair, and while 
exports to Europe were rather quiet last 
week, those to Latin America were good. 
The buyers’ stocks are undoubtedly low 
but they are apparently waiting for low- 
er prices, and are placing orders only 
in accordance with absolute necessity. 


Flour. prices on July 9: 
r-— Winter 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.95 $9.70 $8.05 
96 per cent ...... 8.65 9.25 7.65 
100 per cent ..... 8.35 8.60 7.45 
CUE ccccccecsesese 8.00 8.00 7.10 
First clear ....... eves 7.26 6.80 
Second clear ..... 6.60 


Semolina, 5%c 1b; corn flour, $2.70 bbl. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week totaled 28,996 200-lb 
bags, according to figures compiled by 
six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics. The details follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,193 
bags; Santiago, 1,925; Kingston, 1,125; 
Port Limon, 3,700; Colon, 1,825; La 
Guayra, 100; Tumaco, 20; Tela, 1,720; 
Guatemala City, 1,540; Puerto Barrios, 
420; Belize, 595; Livingston, 101. 

Munson Line: Sagua la Grande, 300; 
Caibarien, 500; Nuevitas, 375; Havana, 
2,150. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 500; 
Puerto Cortez, 350. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
255. 

Ward Line: Santiago, 7,095; Matan- 
zas, 1,176. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 298,490 
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bus wheat for shipment overseas thus 
far this month. Elevator stocks were 
given as follows: wheat, 196,000 bus; 
corn, 89,000; oats, 26,000; rye, 2,000. 
During the month of June a total of 624 
cars of grain was inspected for inward 
and outward movement by the grain di- 
vision as follows: 


———_Cars———— 
Commodity— Inward Outward 
ME 9:4.446440 606048 bs Re 62 2 
SD. ChSh50 056 600000 00845 207 157 
Cl i bape tienseune cane 98 38 
DEE S66 wh OCCHAE WHOS OES 7 os 
Grain sorghums ......... 5 4 
ee eee 1 
DY sh b66064404546060088 3 
383 241 


Inspections after drying, treating, etc: 
wheat, 4 cars; corn, 2; mixed grains, 1. 
There were 563 cars inspected in May. 

A total of 578,442 bus wheat was 
exported during June, according to the 
Board of Trade, an increase of 320,442 
bus over the exportations of June, 1924, 
Corn exports were 602,423 bus in June, 
compared with 292,664 in June, 1924. 
Oats exports were 173,736 bus, compared 
with 22,575 in June, 1924. 

The following is the flour, corn and 
wheat movement out of the port of New 
Orleans during the week ended July 9, 
according to figures compiled from mani- 
fests filed at the customs house: 


-——Bushels 


Destination— Flour* Wheat Corn 
EE 64:24 0kda bade ae. ~¢uyee< 175 
DEE 00 wi bree o-00e ae ‘86008 wines 
ED. 0.4.4:06 0-0 66-0 Re weeaen ween 
Pn << eheres ve uae a <4¢66 weaare 
DEE vessenetes nt asate- s¢065 
PD €¢6eacntedas ae siKeu ‘oeban 
Buenaventura ...... i asokts <nane 
DEED coseentgiae bebee 40% 3,400 
Eee 850 oF ee 10 
Rs Me Cee 
COOMEMORGE cc scvcees oe. «axes 800 
SE C-ev-bGa-e8 a as 6 he St «cathe <evéece 
CE weeewes cries SO A ee 
SE” bal das aedeke ae. seeee «6 S008 
er ee + see “4ade0 
Guatemala City .... ee. 28406 eeerr 
a «we wae 
0 Serre 7,570 _, MPT 
EE csv ececews a a eae 4,200 
et EE, .n6-0:8 eue-6 08 ae | 44as69 50 
eee ae wisew weden 
Livingston ......... - shéhe 66080 
DEE beadsnenes See 1,250 
eee en 62300 «00a 
a. SEES eee , BCL eee eee 
Panama City ....0. Be .wenes. <saear 
TE: i. escenc ess «+++ 298,490 
DOD  6é5 6404006808 Mem s6ace.  xeaes 
POEs ERUOOD cw ccccece a re 1,773 
Puerto Cortez ...... STE 250 
Puerto Barrios ..... " #8408 . saeme 
WO cakeweacaes .<aees seeds 2,900 
ee SE, fies 6b ba 
Sagua la Grande ... ae! @t%ae —~seaetk 
BEER EE eC S Meee 100 
LO, eer Ree «240% “vaws 
». i , < Stree eee ee 
Villahermosa ....... a £2406 «eens 


TRGRRE ceccccvecece 500 

*200-lb bags. 

In addition to those shipments, 6,365 
bags corn meal, 1,900 bags bran, 735 bags 
feed were cleared during the week. All 
of this went to Latin American ports. 

The decrease in rice sales was attrib- 
uted to the fact that holders were not 
over-anxious to sell, and were appar- 
ently confident of getting better prices as 
July grows older. The futures market 
was virtually deserted. The following 
figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade on July 9: 


Rough, Clean, 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to July 9 .........% 95,586 766,204 
Same period, 1924 ........ 662,287 785,223 

Sales—- 

Semeee te Fale 9 ...cccces 55,231 1,166,081 
Same period, 1924 ......... 50,421 457,712 


NOTES 

Mr. Saxemeyer, Pratt (Kansas) Mills, 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 

C. H. Cotton, Goffe & Carkener, Kan- 
sas City, called on Charles R. Matthews 
& Bro. recently. 

Joseph Wade, J. Wade & Sons, Mem- 
phis, recently visited J. S. Waterman & 
Co., their New Orleans representatives. 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





BEAN SHELLS MAY BE USED FOR BAGS 

A recent process developed in Austria 
and patented in Hungary makes possible 
the adapting of the fibers of bean shells 
to textile purposes. The Hungarian of- 
ficial patent list describes the treatment 
of the shells as being similar to that of 
hemp, resulting in fibers capable of be- 
ing spun. The yarn is described as being 
rather hard, but very strong. The new 
process offers considerable competition 
to hemp products, and is expected to be 
adapted to coarse articles for which cot- 
ton has been used formerly. It can be 
bleached and printed. 
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GERMAN DUTY STILL 
BEING DISCUSSED 


Reichswirtschaftsrat Fails to Come to an 
Agreement—Recommended that Final 
Draft of Bill Should Be Made 


Hampvre, Germany, June 20.—This 
week two important assemblies discussed 
the question of duties, one of these be- 
ing a committee known as the reichswirt- 
schaftsrat. No agreement was reached in 
the reichswirtschaftsrat and, according- 
ly, the report issued by the committee 
gives detailed particulars of the opinions 
of the different parties. 

The farmers’ representatives claimed 
that, with an increased grain production 
of 2 per cent per Prussian acre, the large 
food imports during 1924 could have been 
avoided. Most of the committee, how- 
ever, doubted very much whether it would 
be possible to effect this increase in pro- 
duction. 

The opponents of the wheat and flour 
duties pointed out that a duty on wheat 
would only be justified by ruthless com- 
petition on the part of foreign countries, 
based upon lower costs of production 
than those current in Germany. The pro- 
posed duty, they claimed, would merely 
provide a means of balancing the differ- 
ence between the costs of production in 
Germany and other countries. 

After considerable discussion the fol- 
lowing motion was carried: “The pro- 
posed tariff bill, not being sufficiently 
detailed, is not a satisfactory basis for 
securing permanent commercial treaties. 
The reichswirtschaftsrat believes it nec- 
essary that the government should, with- 
out delay, bring its preliminary efforts 
in regard to a new tariff bill to a conclu- 
sion, and lay the final draft of the bill 
before the legislature.” 

The other assembly before which the 
tariff bill must be brought is the reich- 
srat. It was shown that this bill is only 
provisional and intended to form the 
basis of future economic discussions. The 
minister of food and economy, Graf 
Kanitz, declared that the government had 
reduced the grain duties to the uttermost 
limit. 

Finally, the tariff bill was accepted ac- 
cording to the decisions of the committee, 
by 49 against 10 votes. Seven members 
abstained from voting. 

As to what will be the result of the 
dfScussion before the German Reichstag 
no certain predictions can be made. 








GREATER MARKET IN IRELAND 
FOR CONCENTRATES LIKELY 


Larger volumes of cottonseed meal, 
cake and other concentrates will be im- 
ported into Ireland direct from the Unit- 
ed States, according to the American con- 
sul at Cobh, Ireland. Certain dealers are 
said to be in a position to purchase as 
much as 2,000 to 3,000 long tons each to 
fill annual requirements. Exporters 
should be able to quote rates either f.o.b. 
or c.i.f., port of destination. They should 
also be able to furnish samples upon re- 
quest, and to guarantee that the albumi- 
noid and oil contents are as represented. 

Heretofore supplies of concentrates 
have been secured principally through 
Liverpool, in quantities of from 50 to 
100 tons. The Free State department 
of agriculture, however, has pointed out 
the necessity for improving the quality 
of Irish butter, if it is to maintain its po- 
sition on the British market. Recom- 
mendations have been made for the im- 
proved feeding of the dairy herds with 
the result that already there has been a 
noticeable increase in the demand for 
concentrates, 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., June 24.—Conditions in 
the flour market have not been good this 
week. With Liverpool options nearly 2d 
dearer, and June and July Manitoba 
wheat nearly 2s qr higher, there should 
have been some improvement in flour, 
but every one continues to complain of 
unprofitable trade. Bakers have made 
losses as the result of forward contracts, 
and their present disposition is to deal 
entirely from hand to mouth. The bread 
trade also is bad. 

Prices have declined materially from 
the peak of last January, and it would 
almost seem that now might be the time 
to make fresh forward contracts, but 
buyers are looking for a big forward dis- 
count when millers offer new crop flour. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 47s 6d@48s 6d for 
shipment from the seaboard in July, 
August and September, and while no 
fresh forward business has been report- 
ed, yet it is understood that needy buy- 
ers are prepared to pay ex-store the 
equivalent of c.i.f. value. Canadian ex- 
port patents are offered at 45s 6d, c.i.f., 
for the same shipment. There has been 
a small trade in these flours, the better 
quality selling at 47s 6d@48s, ex-store, 
while others have had to be content with 


47s. No offers of Kansas flours are re- 
ported. 


The demand for Australian flours is 
very unsatisfactory, the depression be- 
ing caused by a very heavy arrival which 
has glutted the market for the time be- 
ing, and although the lowest forward of- 
fer for shipment was 41s 6d, there have 
been sellers as low as 40s, c.i.f., ex-ship, 
and the spot value also declined to 43s, 
ex-Store, as the maximum price. 

Home Milled Flour—Flour made en- 
tirely from English grown wheat, while 
offering for immediate delivery at 42s, ex- 
rail, sold, it is reported, for September 
and October delivery at 36s, ex-rail. 
London made straight run flour is un- 
changed on the week at 49s, delivered, 
which is equal to about 44s 6d, c.i.f. 

Low Grades.—The trade in low grade 
flours is poor. Minneapolis low grades 
are offered at 25s 6d without finding buy- 
ers; Argentine, 23s 9d, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
again been small this week. The quan- 
tities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States, Atlantic, 
5,250; Canada, Atlantic, 4,452; Aus- 
tralia, 2,458. 

Wheat Prices——There has been an im- 
provement in wheat values. 
ern Manitoba for June shipment has 
been sold at 62s 742d, and July at 61s 
10%.d@62s 14%2d. August was offered 
at 62s, and October-November at 54s 3d. 
No. 1 northern Duluth is offered at 57s 
6d for June shipment. Australian ar- 
rived cargoes have been sold at 54s 9d, 
but parcels for June shipment are held 
at 55s 9d. 


LiverPooL, Enc., June 24.—There is a 
moderate improvement in demand for 
home milled flour, but millers’ quotations 
are Is@I1s 6d lower. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
very quiet, and spot values are Is lower. 
Manitoba patents on spot range 49@52s, 
and Kansas patents are held at 50s, per 
280 lbs. Top winter patents for June 
and first half of July seaboard sold at 
49s 6d, c.if., and Australian afloat at 
40s 6d, cif. Liverpool. A better de- 





No. 1 north- . 


mand prevailed for low grade flours at 
a lower level of prices, 500 tons Argen- 
tine June-July being sold at £9 5s ton, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, while a parcel afloat 
sold previously at £9 3s 9d. American 
second clears are offered at 25s, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs, but the low price for Argen- 
tine puts these off the market. 

Wheat Market.—The wheat market 
was depressed by the prospect of a large 
crop in Canada and generally good crop 
conditions in Europe, together with con- 
tinued liberal supplies of native wheat, 
which tend to keep down the import de- 
mand. Toward the close of last week, 
however, the firmness of Chicago and 
Winnipeg, and the continued bad reports 
of the American winter wheat crop, 
turned the market in an-upward direc- 
tion, but the movement was rather un- 
certain, for there has been no general 
support. Liverpool wheat options show 
an advance of 142d per 100 lbs, closing 
on June 24 as follows: July, lls 64d; 
October, lls 1d; December, 10s 104d. 


Guascow, Scottanp, June 22-—The 
market is still dull, not so much listless 
as suffering from lack of buying confi- 
dence. Stocks of wheat are light, and 
those of flour are only moderate. Scot- 
land continues to share in the heat wave, 
and the consumption of bread is ad- 
versely affected thereby. Traders here 
note that Canadian farmers are hopeful 
that, whatever happens, the world is not 
likely to have too much wheat next year, 
and that prices are likely to remain high. 
The factor which is expected to modify 
these hopes on the part of the Canadian 
growers is that Europe is now enjoying 
excellent growing weather and is likely 
to require a much reduced importation 
of wheat and flour in the new cereal year. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers’ 
prices are nominally 46s per 280 lbs, on 
a cif. basis, with a few shillings more 
for their top grades, but they are pre- 
pared to do business at less in order to 
keep things going. Not for a long time 
has such a long dull spell been experi- 
enced in the flour trade. 

Imported Flours.— Canadian export 
patents are quoted at 45s 6d@46s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. Australian flour is offered 
at 42s per sack, ci.f., forward, and 
American new crop winters at 50s 6d@ 
51s, c.i.f., but there is practically no busi- 
ness being transacted. Kansas flours are 
too dear, and are out of the market. Ca- 
nadian winters are around 41s@4ls 6d 
for shipment. 


Bexrast, IRELAND, June 22.—There has 
been a further decline in the price of 
flour on spot, and the market is weak, 
with demand confined to strictly hand- 
to-mouth requirements. Considering the 
big discount at which flour is being of- 
fered for October shipment from the 
seaboard, it could hardly be expected 
that users would buy anything except 
what they absolutely require near at 
hand. In one or two instances business 
has been accepted for October shipment. 

Bread Prices.—The price of bread has 
been reduced in Belfast 42d per 4-lb loaf, 
bringing it down to 11d, but in Dublin it 
still remains at 114%d. This, however, 
will not have any effect on flour buyers, 
as the prices of flour, even in the dearest 
positions, are now on a par with bread 
at the reduced figure. 

Imported Flour.—Manitoba short pat- 
ents were offered for July shipment from 
seaboard at 47s 6d per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 





Belfast, the price for Dublin being 6@9\| 
more. This price, which ruled the great 
er part of the week, showed a decline 0; 
at least 2s, but as far as can be gath- 
ered, no business was done. Export pat 
ents were quoted at 44@45s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast, and mills were anxious seller 
There were offers for October seaboar 
shipment at about 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfasi, 
and 40s 6d, Dublin, and some busines 
was done at Belfast. On spot both ji 
Belfast and Dublin there are still seller 
of good export patents at 47s, delivered 

Stocks are not very large, but import 
ers are anxious to sell even at this low 
figure, in view of the discount for for 
ward positions. Minneapolis patents arc 
Selling at 48s per 280 Ibs, landed terms 
Belfast, with mills’ quotations at aboui 
the same figure. Minnesota exports wer: 
offered at 48s, landed terms, July ship 
ment. American soft winters have been 
completely out of line. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
still control the situation. One English 
mill offered its best soft winter wheat 
flours at 46@47s, delivered, for Septem- 
ber delivery, which is making it very 
difficult for importers to make any start 
on new crop American soft flours. Aus- 
tralians are still offered at 45s, delivered. 





BELGIAN MILLERS DO GOOD 
BUSINESS IN HOLLAND 


AmsTeRDAM, Hoiianp, June 22.—Al- 
though the market this week was less 
active than a week ago, it has proved 
possible for our importers to secure a 
fair share of trade, but in this case it 
was not the United States miller who 
was the moving power behind them. 

Belgian millers for some time have 
been unable to follow prices in this mar- 
ket, but last week they disposed of con- 
siderable quantities of flour for both im- 
mediate and future delivery, on a basis 
of 21.50 florins per 220 Ibs. On the other 
hand, our home millers have been holding 
for 22@22.25 florins. Belgian flour com- 
pares favorably in quality with home 
milled and in some cases it is preferred, 
which indicates that the lower price 
does not mean inferior quality. 

Kansas mills are offering a good 
straight flour at $8.80 per 220 lbs, and 
patents at $9.25, which are out of line 
and receive no consideration. A Cana- 
dian offer of $8.60 proved more attrac- 
tive, and some sales were put through, 
although for limited quantities only. The 
position is such that, although stocks of 
American flour have been cleared with 
little or none of it arriving unsold, im- 
porters are unwilling to entertain further 
purchases on the present basis of values. 
So long as wheat remains as unreliable as 
at present, importers prefer buying in a 
neqrer market, such as the Belgian, from 
which the flour can be obtained and de- 
livered at short notice. 

The dry weather which in some parts 
has caused complaints to be heard, al- 
though not of a serious nature, has 
changed, and rains have fallen in various 
parts. Hay making is in full swing, and 
the crop is abundant and of superior 
quality. 





LARGE TEASHOP PROFITS MADE 

Lonvon, Enc., June 24.—At the an- 
nual meeting of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., the 
leading caterer of London, it was shown 
that it had made a total profit of £718,000 
during the past year. This firm runs the 
Trocadero Restaurant in Piccadilly, the 
Strand Palace and Regent Palace hotels, 
as well as hundreds of popular teashops 
throughout London. Last year it was 
given the contract for catering at the 
British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, 
and it was carried out remarkably well. 
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BRITISH MILLERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Mect at Famous English Watering Place— 
Many Excursions Made—Interesting 
Address on Advertising 


The National Association of British 
and Irish Millers held its annual conven- 
tion at Harrogate, Yorkshire, June 8-12, 
about 200 members and their friends be- 
ing present. Harrogate is a popular spa, 
and the country surrounding it is most 
attractive. One of the excursions was to 
Fountain’s Abbey, which at one time was 
one of the most magnificent and impor- 
tant monasteries in England. It is now 
in ruins, but still retains much of its 
ancient architectural glories. Another 
interesting trip was to the ancient city 
of York and York Minster. 

’t the annual general meeting, held on 
the first day of the convention, the retir- 
ing president, James G. McDougall, in 
his review of the year’s happenings, re- 
fer ed to the royal food commission’s re- 
po: and the food council which the gov- 
ern-nent proposes to set up. This coun- 
cil, 1e said, will have no statutory author- 
ity. and will be composed almost entirely 
of :mateurs. Mr. McDougall said he 
hes {ated to criticize the government, but 
it +-emed to him that if a food council 
is necessary in the interests of the con- 
suners, it should be armed with well- 
dei:ined powers in order to protect those 
int-rests, so that traders engaged in the 
preduction and distribution of foodstuffs 
shuld not be subjected to irritating in- 
ter‘erences from. an inexperienced body. 





TALK ON ADVERTISING 


(!n the concluding day of the conven- 
tien an address was given by Thomas 
Russell, an advertising expert, on the 
“I.xpansion of Markets at Home and 
Abroad,” in which he dealt with the pur- 
pose of advertising, how to advertise, and 
the probable cost and results. In the 
discussion that followed, one miller stated 
that he firmly believed, and others with 
him, that white flour turned into bread 
is the finest and most economical food 
the public can consume. The public 
since the war had got out of the habit 
of eating bread and was inclined to favor 


breakfast cereals, which in his opinion~ 


were a very expensive form of food. 
Over 1,000,000 persons being unemployed 
also affected the consumption of bread. 
He spoke of the success of a small adver- 
tising campaign in connection with mill- 
ing offals, and was fully in favor of the 
more extensive advertising of white flour. 
As an outcome of the address and dis- 
cussion, a resolution was passed authoriz- 
ing the council of the association to give 
special consideration to the subject, and 
to take such action as it deemed desirable. 





FAMINE REPORTED IN 
PARTS OF RUSSIA 


Lonpon, Ene., June 24.—According to 
a report in the London Times, certain 
sections of Russia are in a very serious 
State of famine and the peasants have 
used their seed grain for food. A special 
commission sent to investigate conditions 
in districts lying in the center of southern 
Russia found that many villages had had 
no bread since last autumn, and that the 
food of the people consisted of remnants 
of potatoes or of boiled oats, which had 
been received as seed grain. 

lhe state of the growing crops was also 
precarious, as they had suffered from a 
snowless winter and a rainless spring. It 
is stated by the Soviet government, how- 
ever, that the grain crops this year are 
likely to reach about 60,800,000 tons, 
compared with 46,600,000 last year. 





DEMAND FROM INTERIOR 
REPORTED GOOD IN GERMANY 


Hameurc, Germany, June 20.—Busi- 
hess was active this week, although heavy 
fluctuations were reported from foreign 
markets. Prompt or June shipments 
were preferred, while July shipment was 
only in small demand. The bulk of the 
business was done with English and Ca- 
nadian mills, American mills being neg- 
lected. German interior buyers showed 
greater inclination to purchase, but only 
at the end of the week. Large purchases 





were made by Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, especially for spot delivery. 

A decline of supplies at seaboard and 
important interior points will probably 
result in an increase of shipment business 
in the near future. 

Latest mill quotations were as follows, 
per 100 kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Canadian 
export patents, $9@9.20; Kansas top pat- 
ents, $9.30@9.70; English patents, 36@ 
39s, according to quality. 


PROSPECT FOR FLOUR 
EXPORT TO GERMANY 


Drespen, GERMANY, July 1.—European 
crop prospects continue extremely favor- 
able, and if weather conditions remain 
favorable the yields probably will largely 
exceed the average of the past five years. 
German crops are progressing under the 
most satisfactory circumstances. 

It seems quite probable, in view of the 
crop outlook, that German mills will be 
able to grind about 30 per cent more 
domestic wheat than last year, when the 
crop was greatly reduced by wet, cold 
weather. A great deal of last year’s 
wheat was suitable only for cattle feed- 
ing. 

Generally speaking, Europe this year 
will be comparatively independent of 
foreign wheat supplies. This, however, 
will have no great effect upon flour im- 
portation. With good crops or bad, Ger- 
many, particularly, will still be in the 
market for wheat and flour from Amer- 
ica. The established quality of both is 
a certain guaranty of this business. 

France reports favorable weather and 
an increased wheat acreage. Italy's 
wheat crop is about the same as last 
year’s, which was fairly large. Poland 
makes claim of an extravagant increase 
in yields over last year, the increase in 
wheat being estimated at 50 per cent and 
of .rye 70 per cent. There are favorable 
reports from Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Bulgaria re- 
ports a 50 per cent increase over last 
year’s wheat crop. Roumania, it is esti- 
mated, will have a large export surplus. 
An official statement from Russia indi- 
cates that that country will harvest 60,- 
000,000 tons of grain, against 41,000,000 
last year. Hersert FIscuer. 





The official estimate of the Roumanian 
wheat acreage is 7,807,000, compared 
with 7,839,000 last year. 
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CHANGE IN FRENCH 
LAND UTILIZATION 


Department of Agriculture, in Recent Re- 
port, States That Less Crops Are Being 
Grown and More Cattle Raised 


The change in character of French 
agriculture from the farm marketing of 
field crops to the production of live stock 
and animal products is commented upon 
in a recent report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which says that 
ever since the early 80’s there has been 
in France a tendency to decrease the 
areas planted to cereals and industrial 
and leguminous plants, and to use the 
land thus gained for pasturage. 

In explanation of this the report says: 
“Beginning with 1815, there was a steady 
expansion in the wheat area up to the 
early 80’s of the last century. This ex- 
pansion was the natural consequence of 
the stimulating influence of increasingly 
high prices for agricultural products, 
particularly for wheat. During this pe- 
riod the price of wheat was relatively 
greater than that of beef. Shortly after 
1875 the great expansion in American ag- 
riculture sent European farm prices 
tumbling, and though the prices of both 
products fell, that of wheat decreased 
more rapidly than that of beef.” 

Through the years the price of bread 
in relation to beef nas continued to de- 
crease. “During the season 1913-14 an 
inquiry into the receipts of 26 farms 
showed that 72.7 per cent of the total in- 
come was derived from the sale of ani- 
mals, milk, butter, cheese and other ani- 
mal products, while 25.2 per cent was 
derived from the sale of cereals and 
field crops.” 

“The natural tendency to abandon fur- 
ther wheat acreage in response to this 
increased spread (between bread and 
beef) has been offset somewhat by an 
organized program to attempt to make 
France independent of outside sources 
of wheat supply. In 1917-18 about 72.3 
per cent of the income of farmers was 
derived from the sale of animals and 
their products, while the sales of cereals 
and other field crops brought in about 26 
per cent.” 

However, with the depletion in popu- 
lation following upon the war, and the 
tendency for young men to turn to the 
higher paying industrial occupations of 
the cities rather than to farm labor, “it 
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is doubtful,” comments the department’s 
report, “if France will be able to supply 
from her own fields the wheat and cereals 
that her growing cities and industrial 
regions will demand. She has come near- 
er to meeting her own requirements of 
meat. 

“But here again the western world has 
threatened to weaken the safeguards of 
European agriculture. Just as, since 
1880, shipments of western grown ce- 
reals reduced the European price of 
wheat and oats, so now frozen beef from 
Argentina, frozen mutton from Australia 
and frozen pork from the United States 
will probably tend to 1.duce the Euro- 
pean prices of these meats, which is 
bound to react upon European agricul- 
ture as a whole.” 


HOLLAND PROTESTS AGAINST 
GERMAN IMPORT DUTIES 


AmstTerDAM, Hoi.anp, June 22.—A re- 
port from the Hague states that friction 
has arisen between Holland and Germany 
on account of the latter country having 
imposed heavy duties recently on the im- 
portation of various agricultural prod- 
ucts from Holland. In view of this new 
policy on the part of Germany the Neth- 
erlands Bank threatens to withdraw cer- 
tain discount facilities recently granted 
to German banks. This would be a seri- 
ous blow to international credit, and can 
only be averted by the German govern- 
ment changing its trade policy toward 
Holland. 





ESTHONIA INCREASES WHEAT 
AND FLOUR IMPORT DUTIES 


It is reported by the American com- 
mercial attaché at Riga that the Estho- 
nian government has increased the im- 
port duties on wheat from 0.04 gold franc 
to 0.10 gold franc, on unbolted wheat 
flour from 0.09 to 0.14, and on bolted 
wheat flour from 0.09 to 0.21, all per 
gross kilogram. 





CANADIAN MILLER VISITS LONDON 

Lonvon, Ene., June 24.—John Ken- 
nedy, who was formerly secretary of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., re- 
cently visited London. Mr. Kennedy has 
been visiting his old home and relatives 
in Scotland, and on leaving London in- 
tended to make a trip on the Continent. 
On his return to Canada he hopes to re- 
enter the milling or flour export business. 











Traitors’ Gate, York, Visited by British Millers at Their Annual Convention 




















































































GETTING READY 

All Canadian flour mills that do any 
exporting business are overhauling their 
export departments and are_ getting 
ready for a busy year. This is almost an 
annual chore, but this year the work is 
being taken in hand more seriously and 
with an earnest desire on the part of 
millers to make the most of what they 
believe will be one of the greatest op- 
portunities to increase their over-sea 
trade that they have ever had. 

The fact is that the last crop year drove 
home to every miller in Canada the su- 
preme necessity of obtaining more out- 
lets for his production, if the industry, 
as it exists today, is to be saved from 
severely hard times and drastic curtail- 
ment of capacity. At least 60 per cent of 
the flour production of this country must 
be exported if there is to be any profit 
whatever in the business. With all but 
the very smallest mills it is a case of 
export or perish. 

So far as can be judged in advance, 
the outlook for new export business from 
Canada during the next crop year is 
promising. Prices are likely to be on a 
more competitive basis, and with prob- 
ably less competition from United States 
mills, Canada should do better this year. 
Moreover, the growing demand for Ca- 
nadian flour, or rather for flour made 
from Canadian wheat, gives the mills of 
this country an initial advantage in the 
competition for business that should 
make it easier for them to secure the in- 
creased volume of new trade that they 
now so greatly need. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour is in light demand 


throughout Ontario and the eastern 
provinces. Mills all report dull condi- 
tions and part-time operation. Prices 


declined 50¢ bbl on July 4. Some cut- 
ting by mills that make a practice of 


that sort of thing is reported. Quota- 
tions, July 11, with comparisons: 
July 11 July 4 
Se ererr eee re ree ee $8.80 $9.30 
PAteOMts ...cccccccccccccce 8.55 9.05 
eee ee 8.30 8.80 
PEE cocccesevecssorseeece 8.10 8.60 
POPet COALS 2. cccccsescses 7.20 7.70 
Low grade (minimum) ... 6.15 6.15 
POOE FOU .ccccccccccsees 4.75 4.75 
These prices are basis per barrel in 98-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
freights, less 10c bbl for cash, plus cartage 
if performed. Bakers discount, for quan- 


tity purchases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—This class of flour 
is now doing rather better than springs, 
owing to its relative cheapness. There 
is a light but steady demand from pastry 
bakers, biscuit makers and housewives. 
The excellent prospect of the winter 
wheat crop is forcing the flour to lower 
levels than is warranted by comparison 
with springs. Since the previous week, a 
decline of 10@15c bbl was noted last 
week. Quotations, July 11: 90 per cent 
patents, in secondhand jute bags, Mont- 
real basis, $5.60@5.70 bbl; Toronto ter- 
ritory, $5.50 bbl. 

Export Trade.—Sales of springs for 
export have maintained the better level 
noted a week ago. No large lots are go- 
ing to any one market, but a fair volume 
of general business is being done with 
Germany, Holland, Central Europe, and 
some of the smaller markets. British im- 
porters are still in a cautious mood. 
Prices advanced 20c bbl on July 7. Quo- 
tations, July 11: export patents, per 280 
Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, 43s 6d, c.i.f., London 
basis, July to September seaboard, seven- 
day terms. 

Ontario winters for export are selling 
at 37s per 280 lbs, jute, Glasgow basis, 
or $5.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Soft winter wheat was 2@5c bu lower 
at Ontario points last week. Demand is 
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BRITISH EMPIRE’S TRADE POLICY 


Toronto, Ontr.—Under the terms of a new trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West Indies, the islands of Jamaica, the Bahamas and 


British Honduras are giving Canada a preference of 2s bbl on flour. 


This is 


expected to bring most of the flour trade of those markets to this country. 
Canada and Australia have also entered into a new and wider preferential 
trading arrangement, which gives each a decided advantage in the markets 


of the other. 


These inter-imperial agreements are the British answer to the 


challenge of the world, through highly protective or prohibitive tariffs, for a 


test of strength in commercial warfare. 


JOHN D. FLAVELLE PASSES 


John D. Flavelle, who, for many years before the war period, carried 
on a flour milling business of some magnitude at Lindsay, Ont., died on the 
evening of July 4 at his home in Lindsay. His death removes one of the few 
links that connect the Canada of today with a period when its industrial 
development was largely confined to Ontario and Quebec, and when its milling 
activities in particular were almost wholly in these provinces, or under their 


control. 


Among the millers of that day, Mr. Flavelle was one of the most promi- 


nent. 


His standing in the trade was not exceeded by that of any other 


member, and outside of the particular company that belonged to him, he 
wielded a profound influence which was entirely for the good of the trade. 
Some of the best practices of the present time had their origin im his broad 


and capable mind. 


Besides his milling activities, Mr. Flavelle found time for 


public service that resulted in immense advantages to the community in which 


he lived and to the country at large. 











poor. Mills, on July 11, paid $1.10@1.15 
bu for wagon lots at their doors and $1.20 
bu for cars on track at country points. 

Western spring wheat is not wanted by 
Ontario mills at present, as they cannot 
sell the flour for export, and domestic 
demand is poor. No. 1 northern was 
quoted on July 11 at $1.66 bu, on track 
at Bay ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The usual midsummer dullness has 
spread over the markets for these grains. 
Prices show little change. Quotations, 
July 11: western oats 55c bu, Ontario 
oats 48@50c, barley 74@77c, country 
shipping points; - standard recleaned 
screenings, $22@24.50 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The better demand fdr ocean space 
noted a week ago continued last week. 
Shipping companies report a little flour 
booked from Ontario mills for export 
this month. Rates have not changed. 
Quotations, July 11: London, 16c; Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Manchester, Avonmouth 
18c; Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, New- 
castle 19c; Aberdeen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; 
Copenhagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; 
Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam 19c,—July shipment. 


NOTES 


Wheat cargo space from Fort William 
to Buffalo is still available at 1%4¢ bu, 
with plenty of space offering. The rate 
to Montreal has fallen to 8c. 

Canadian mills are being warned that 
on shipments of flour to Czechoslovakia 
a sales tax effective since June 4 is now 
imposed. This amounts to about 29c bbl. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in To- 
ronto on July 10, visiting the branch of- 
fice of. his company. 

An extra steamship is being put on 
the run from Canada to the British West 
Indies and Caribbean Sea ports, for the 
convenience of Canadian mills having 
flour to ship to those places. 

Charles T. Storck, manager Noury & 
Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., was in 
Toronto July 6, on his way home from a 
trip in the Muskoka country in northern 
Ontario. He was accompanied by his 
wife. 

With crop prospects as they are at 
present, Canadian millers of oatmeal are 





looking forward to a more active business 
in their products both at home and 
abroad. The crop year now closing was 
a comparatively poor one in this line of 
business. 


In the month of May, Canadian flour 
mills did 41 per cent of the business of 
this continent in the way of exports, as 
against 50 per cent in March. A normal 
proportion is about 40 per cent. The 
higher figure for March was due to the 
shipment of a large order to Russia in 
that month. 


A very good index to the activity of 
the flour milling industry of this country 
is supplied by the exports of feed to the 
United States. When mills are busy 
their exports of feed reflect this fully. 
On this basis the only months of this 
crop year that were better than the last 
were October, February, March and 
April. October was the best morth of 
the year and indeed the best of any year 
since the war period. Over 568 cwt of 
bran, shorts and middlings figured in the 
October returns. 


MONTREAL 

A drop of 50c bbl for all lines of 
spring wheat flour marked the opening 
of last week’s market in Montreal, fol- 
lowing which prices remained steady 
throughout the week. This made a net 
fall of $1.60 bbl since the beginning of 
June, but still leaves spring wheat flour 
prices $1.60 bbl above last year’s prices 
at this time. Trade continued quiet, both 
for home and export account. There 
continues to be a fair amount of shipping 
outward on existing contracts. 

Closing prices, July 11: first patents 
$8.80 bbl, seconds $8.30, bakers $8.10, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market also 
ruled dull but no further fluctuations 
were recorded, and prices closed on 
July 11 at $6.20@6.40 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track, for car lots, and $6.60@ 
6.80 bbl, ex-store, for broken lots. 

NOTES 

Receipts at the elevators show an in- 
crease of 2,796,196 bus over the totals 
last year. 

F. H. Peck, sales manager Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, was a visitor 
here last week. 

C. H. G. Short, sales manager Domin- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd., is back at the office 
after a brief trip. 
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B. S. Sharing, sales manager Lake «{ 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is at pre.- 
ent on his vacation. 


Thomas Williamson, president  S'. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 1 
turned from a fishing trip. 


Shipments of grain on Lachine Can. 
during June, 1925, show a considerable 
decrease as compared with the sane 
month last year, being 13,889,607 bu, 
against 18,678,511 in June, 1924. 

J. L. V. Mallette, secretary Canadii) 
National Millers’ Association, has te-- 
minated his period of office as mayor « { 
Pointe Claire, Que., and has temporari' 
dropped out of municipal politics. 


E. D. Stewart, Ogilvie Flour Mil 
Co., Ltd., and chairman of the traff: 
committee of the Canadian Nation 
Millers’ Association, was away from bus 
ness for a few days recently, sufferin 
from tonsillitis, but he is back again now 


An improvement is reported in out! 
ward shipments contracted for the ba! 
ance of July. On July 9, 15 tramp steam 
ers had been chartered for outward load 
ing. Deliveries to ships to date show 
marked increase over those of last year 
The total for the season is 52,745,654 bu:. 
or 6,810,486 more than at this time las 
year. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


Some of the larger western flour mil! 
report a recent flurry in export business. 
which has kept them operating steadily) 
This now appears to have subsided, an 
while orders of small volume are bein: 
booked, there is at present no feature i: 
the export market. There is little chang: 
as regards demand for flour for domesti: 
consumption. Country buyers are tak 
ing limited amounts, but are evidentl) 
not yet inclined to lay in stocks. 

On July 11, following a sharp advanc: 
in the wheat market, local millers raised 
their quotations on all grades of flour 
by 30c bbl. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 11, at $9.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.35, and first 
clears at $7.75, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Weather conditions have continued to 
dominate this market. Export buying in 
the futures has been fairly active. In 
cash wheat, trading has dragged a little, 
and offerings continue light. A little 
over-sea business was reported, but ex- 
port buying to any large extent is still 
lacking. The federal government’s esti- 
mate of a wheat crop of 365,000,000 bus 
apparently had little effect upon the 
local market. The receipt of reports of 
further rust development in the Dakotas 
sent prices up 5c on July 11, July wheat 
closing 8c above the close of the previous 
week. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


-——Futures—— 

Cash July Oct. 

SOly 8 cevsvess $1.57% $1.54% $1.34% 
(fe ae Se 1.60% 1.58% 1.34% 
| a. ae eee 1.61% 1.59% 1.34% 
GUE  O ceWvcece 1.62 1.59% 1.33 
BOIW 96. vig coccis 1.59% 1.58 1.31% 
SRF UD ccoccccs 1.64% 1.63 1.36% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 9 averaged 
259 cars per day, compared with 192 for 
the preceding seven days, and 448 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

There has existed a good demand for 
oats, both for export and domestic ac- 
count, and cash barley has also been 
wanted to a moderate extent. Trading 
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July 15, 1925 


in both these grains, however, is restrict- 
ed on account of small offerings. The 
call for rye is dull, and prices have fol- 
lowed the trend of wheat. Quotations, 
July 11: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
62'¢ bu; barley, 91c; rye, $1. 

NOTES 


The Canadian railway companies are 
already preparing for the grain move- 
ment in the West, and are gradually as- 
sembling the very large number of grain 
cars required, and distributing them to 
strategic points. 

Splendid samples of winter rye are 
now reaching Winnipeg from various 
points in western Canada. Some of the 
sainples are six feet in height, and show 
vigorous, healthy growth, promising a re- 
mirkably fine yield. 

(he acreage seeded to wheat this sea- 
son in Alberta is now estimated at 5,- 
500,000 acres, and the probable yield 
pl-ced at 17 bus per acre. This makes 
a total of 93,500,000 bus for the province, 
as uming the present extremely favor- 
able conditions are maintained until har- 
vest. 

the labor situation in the West is 
quict, and up to the present there has 
been but little demand for help. The 
western crops are now assured of heavy 
straw production, which will necessitate 
much extra help when harvest time 
cones. The number of harvesters to be 
brought into the prairie provinces each 
horvest is very large, and this season the 
estimates run as high as 60,000 persons. 

G. Rock. 





Canada—Milling in April 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in April, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Wheat ccsvecave $3,227,113 2,357,944 5,585,057 
Oats. seccsonere 252,999 418,812 671,811 
Barley .ccccccs 28,179 18,890 47,069 
Buckwheat 6.683 = .cseee 5,682 
RyYO sccvdeossee 661 2,258 2,919 
Corm ceseseccce 65,396 5,581 70,977 
Mixed grain ... 1,027,760 18,773 1,046,533 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in April, 
1925: 


Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 


Manitoba 1 patent.. 105,248 134,014 239,262 
Minitoba 2 patent.. 127,915 232,376 360,291 
Ont. wint. straight. 50,438 ..... 50,438 
All others ........ 418,085 123,688 541,773 





Totals, flour ..... 


Feed, tons— East West 


Low grade flour ..... 1,410 3,801 5,211 
BraM dscsvceces¢ouees 9,561 7,608 17,169 
Shorts and middlings. 15,620 9,923 25,543 
All other offal ....... 1,240 2,210 3,450 
Other cereals, 

bs— East West Total 
Oatmenl: .escese 229,494 2,696,398 2,925,892 
Rolled oats......1,243,232 3,188,394 4,431,626 
Barley, pot and 

DOGEE ves cccese 75,070 64,288 139,358 
Rye meal ....... 23,416 79,086 102,502 
Corn flour and 

ROME sisccsecce T39,188 8s ncscee 729,138 
Iuckwheat flour. 91,560 ...... 91,560 


Total products in months of December, 


1924, January, February and March, 1925 
(00's omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. 


Manitoba 1 patent.. 370 360 338 244 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 377 446 463 484 














Ont. winter straight 86 73 70 52 
All others ........ 531 746 614 844 
Totals, flour ....1,364 1,626 1,485 1,624 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 8 7 7 4 
TOR ccsdccesveccrs 21 24 22 24 
shorts and middl'gs 29 36 31 36 
\ll other offal..... 6 5 6 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oat. 60606000 842 1,536 1,519 1,769 
Rolled oats ...... 11,625 9,623 5,614 5,700 
Barley, pot and 
DOREE ceccccccces 428 416 265 137 


Rye meal ......... 88 148 42 10 
Corn flour and meal 334 1,865 769 853 
Buckwheat flour... 505 102 181 193 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925, in bar- 
rels: 


MO Paes 6.6.04 600 b008 0d 0b0 68684488 1,881,038 
FR a tanvce bh bsbo00es ees prtdeses 1,412,635 
GER ina ee sch ob hcerocbecnvccssoocs 1,353,582 
RE cho 0 take eke s bavevvaqeved 1,425,981 
GORE kad 6 ewe vertcccsctecure 1,737,196 
October’ ..... . 
November 
December .... 
January ..... 
February 

Lathes dveqee vv bebeite seen &0 
RE is oF 6c ckc cys vevacavereoeas 

WT Sic doab od bconegeeeseaanees 19,269,057 





Greater New York consumes 20,000 
tons or $8,000,000 worth of food each day. 
To furnish this there are required 15,000 
restaurants, 5,000 bakeries, 7,000 fruit 
and vegetable stores, 12,000 retail butch- 
er shops, 19,000 grocery stores and 4,500 
delicatessen stores. 
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A PECULIAR SITUATION 

This last week witnessed the nearest 
approach thus far to the cessation of 
business which sometimes characterizes 
the end of the crop. A peculiar situa- 
tion exists. Many millers have ground 
out all their old wheat and have no old 
wheat flour to offer. New wheat is not 
yet available at prices millers are willing 
to pay, or their trade permits them to 
pay, and old wheat is nominally at a 
premium of 10c over Chicago July with 
very little to be had. . 

Bidding for old wheat has been dis- 
continued. The nominal price on old 
wheat at Toledo, July 10, was $1.60@1.61, 
and for new, $1.50@1.51, and the bid 
for new wheat, Toledo rate points, was 
$1.45%, or le under Chicago July, for 
July shipment, with no acceptances. To 
be sure the wheat has not been threshed 
yet, but the trade is in a quandary as 
to just how much of an early movement 
there will be. Prices of wheat at St. 
Louis are too high for central states mill- 
ers to take advantage of a movement 
from there to any extent at this time. 
It is expected that they will work lower. 

In the absence of acceptances on bids, 
or the purchase of new wheat elsewhere, 
there is no basis on which to figure the 
price and sale of new crop flour. Of 
course the purchase of Chicago July is 
not an adequate hedge against sales. 
Since Toledo discontinued trading in fu- 
tures, there is no market where No. 2 
red is the contract grade, and even be- 
fore this discontinuance the market at 
Toledo was so narrow as to be of little 
value for hedging purposes. 

Soft wheat can be bought in St. Louis 
but not on a basis which permits of the 
sale of flour at a profit. To be safe, new 
crop sales should be figured on the basis 
of old crop wheat prices, but the buyers 
are disinclined to pay these prices, and 
the movement of new wheat is so near at 
hand that they are naturally holding off. 
Furthermore, there isn’t much old wheat 
to be had, even at the premium, and no 
miller would want it, in any event, unless 
he could sell the flour on the basis of its 
cost. 

This explains the deadlock which has 
come to pass temporarily in the business 
of soft wheat milling in this section. A 
few millers may be taking chances, and 
selling some new crop flour on an esti- 
mate of the cost of the wheat and a guess 
at what can be realized for feed, but they 
are the exceptions. For instance, one 
miller is reported to have made a sale of 
12,000 to 15,000 bbls for delivery during 
the next year. This was an out and out 
speculation and is undoubtedly without a 
counterpart in this section. 

Nobody knows just what will happen 
when the new crop moves, whether there 
will be a free movement or whether cash 
prices will work to a discount under the 
futures, affording a suitable carrying 
charge. Premiums on cash wheat have 
been reluctant to give way, but without a 
carrying charge what is there to encour- 
age the miller in filling up his storage? 
And if he doesn’t buy the wheat when 
it moves, except for such flour sales as he 
is able to make, what support is there 
to be to the premiums? It seems ridicu- 
lous for cash wheat to sell at a premium 
over the futures in the movement of a 
new crop. Millers and grain men have 
no faith in the stability of such a condi- 
tion. 

Farmers may have the idea that pre- 
miums may be made to hold through a 
process of so-called “orderly marketing,” 
and consequently may hold back their 
wheat. In that most unlikely event (be- 
cause there is always some selling at 
harvest) it would resolve itself into a 
game of watchful waiting between the 
farmers on the one side and the millers 
and buyers of flour on the other. The 


millers could not pay more for the wheat 
than its equivalent in the sale of flour. 

There is just one danger in this situa- 
tion—if the wheat is slow in coming out 
a scramble for it among millers may en- 
sue, particularly with an active flour 
demand, with the result that they will 
force up the price on each other to an 
unjustifiable level, and one which affords 
no profit on flour sales. This would be 
the most foolish thing which could be 
permitted to take place. There should 
be no occasion for any such scramble, as 
the entire crop is not going to move all 
at once. The soft wheat crop is large 
enough not to be exhausted all at once, 
and creating a false basis of values would 
have a vicious effect from whatever angle 
it is looked at. For one thing, its effect 
on the farmer would be bad. 

The soft wheat crop is probably ample 
for domestic requirements, at least for 
the major part of the crop year. It is 
doubtful if any considerable quantity 
will move for export. The shortage of 
the ‘crop in this country is more than 
offset by the indicated increases in Eu- 
rope and Canada. It is therefore open 
to question to what extent Europe will 
be a buyer in this country. When her 
needs are pressing, due to a depletion 
of her own more ample crops, as com- 
pared with last year, this country may be 
by that time on a domestic basis, and so 
its own crops will be conserved for its 
own use. Europe is not going to rush 
in and take a lot of wheat when her own 
crops are so much better than last year, 
and when Canada has a possibility of 
400,000,000 bus. 

So it would s°em that there is nothing 
for the soft wheat miller to get unduly 
excited about. He should not encourage, 
or indulge in, any scramble for wheat. 
Just so much flour will be made and sold, 
sooner or later. He can afford to wait. 
There will be a good flour business. It 
may be a little slower in getting started 
than under more normal conditions, but 
it will come. If the miller will abstain 
from buying wheat upless he can get it 
on the right basis, and will insist upon 
getting a proper profit on all flour sales, 
this peculiar situation will take care of 
itself. 

Of course competition from the North- 
west, if its crop prospects are realized, 
looms on the horizon as a sort of specter 
to scare the millers, but following the 
above line of action will tend to force 
soft wheat prices in line with those of 
spring; they might go to a premium later 
in the crop, but millers should not bring 
that about through any scramble for 
wheat. 


TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is quiet. Old 
crop business has ceased and new crop 
business has hardly begun. There is 
plenty of interest in flour, and indica- 
tions point to a considerable volume of 
buying when the crop moves and prices 
settle to the right kind of basis. Of 
course cash premiums have to disappear 
because nobody will believe in them with 
an abundance of wheat in the country. 
Neither millers nor buyers will enter into 
any considerable deals on such a basis. 

New Crop Flour.—There would be 
considerable business right now if the 
new crop wheat were available at the 
right price. Millers have tentatively fig- 
ured out new crop prices, but are not 
quoting them generally, and are not anx- 
ious to make sales until they can buy the 
actual wheat. Tentative prices are the 
same as old prices would be if they had 
not been withdrawn, or possibly 25c 
lower. A waiting attitude characterizes 
the entire trade, both millers and buyers, 
for there is no basis on which to figure 
until new wheat moves. 
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Export Trade.—Cables are being ex- 
changed with foreign buyers and a few 
sales have been made. There is evidence 
of interest in soft wheat flour abroad, 
and it is hoped that a level may be 
reached where this business may be pos- 
sible. | 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent (new) was quot- 
ed, July 10, at $7.40@7.70. bbl, local 
springs (old) $8.15@8.35, new 50c less; 
local hard winters (new) $7.65, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.45% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
July 10. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ST OE oe SG ou blk whereas 30,300 63 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2... ccsccs 25,100 52 
. - eee 25,200 55 
Two years ago ............ 27,400 57 
Three years ago .......... 18,150 38 


CENTRAL 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


STATES MILLS 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No, bbis bbls tivity 

Po SS | ee 19 107,400 57,100 53 
Previous week. 17 101,910 64,590 64 
Year ago ..... 20 145,800 71,975 49 
Two years ago. 20 151,860 57,504 37 
Three years ago 20 118,650 48,043 40 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 11, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.. 154,400 199,000 16,890 67,025 

Corn, bus.... 17,500 43,750 28,820 37,970 

Oats, bus.... 530,750 92,250 240,895 31,045 
NOTES 


J. W. McKee, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., was in Sandusky and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, last week, calling on T. A. 
Linfitt, flour broker, who has the account 
for this section. 

F. C. McMahon will succeed W. K. 
Algire as representative of the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio. 
Mr. Algire joins the W. J. Jennison Co., 
Minneapolis, effective July 15. 

Tom Crooks has withdrawn from the 
firm of H. W. Howard & Co., flour and 
feed jobbers, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the 
partnership has been dissolved. The 
business will be continued by Mr. How- 
ard. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., earned $5.40 a share in the first 
half of 1925, compared with $3.76 a 
share in the same period of 1924. Net 
profits were $2,260,172, as compared with 
$1,680,692 a year ago. 

William H. Bergin, who has been en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business at 
Toledo for a number of years, died at 
his home July 8. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, one daughter, one 
brother and one sister. 

The Jackson (Mich.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 and will take over the jobbing 
department of the Stockbridge Elevator 
Co. and also act as agents for the Jones- 
ville (Mich.) Milling Co. Oliver S. 
White, president of the new company, 
has been connected with the Jonesville 
Milling Co. for the past 25 years, and is 
also engaged in the banking business ‘at 
Jonesville. 


NASHVILLE 

More activity is being shown in the 
southeastern flour markets, but the de- 
mand is chiefly for immediate needs. 
Buyers are not inclined to anticipate re- 
quirements, and mills do not encourage 
sales on a large scale, believing that 
there will be more satisfactory business 
within a few weeks, when the wheat situ- 
ation develops. It is generally conceded 
that stocks in the Southeast are low, and 
as general business conditions are Satis- 
factory, it is thought that jobbers will 
soon be coming into the market freely. 

Threshing has been in progress in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, but only a 
small amount of wheat is moving, not 
enough to establish a market. Prices 
paid are irregular, and do not meet with 
the ideas of millers. A number of mills 
have been closed down to be overhauled 
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for the new season, and this accounts for 
light running time. No. 2 red wheat, 
with bill, was quoted $1.70@1.74, at 
Nashville, July 11. 

Flour quotations, July 11: short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.75@10; standard 
patent, $9.25@9.50; straight patent, $8.75 
@9; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls tivity 

June 27-July 4... 41,964 34 
Previous - week ‘ 81,264 59.4 
Year ABO ....vece 76,164 47.8 
Two years ago... 201,480 59,316 29.4 
Three years ago.. 181,830 84,677 46.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 11 July 4 
eee, Wee 66000000808 23,800 28,200 
Went, BUM .ccccuces 35,000 25,000 
Corn, bus .. os 98,000 86,000 
Oats, bus .. . 222,000 198,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 145 cars. 

The plant of the Germantown (Ky.) 
Milling Co. was burned recently. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, secre- 
tary Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, has 
been called to Appleton, Wis., by the 
serious illness of his father-in-law. 

Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, re- 
cently gave the annual outing for its 
employees and their families. About 
1,800 persons enjoyed the entertainment, 
going to Rose Island, in the Ohio River, 
on an excursion steamer. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

Most buyers are awaiting expected de- 
clines when more of the growing crop has 
been harvested. While mills are reduc- 
ing prices for new crop delivery, the 
average buyer does not feel that fig- 
ures have reached the point where heavy 
purchases are justified. Winter wheat 
mills are offering new crop flour at 50c@ 
$1 below old crop flour. Indications are 
that trade conditions throughout this ter- 
ritory, extending into the Carolinas, 
should show improvement in the next 30 
to 60 days. 

Quotations, July 11: Kansas hard 
wheat patents $9.15@9.75, bakers grades 
$8.75@9, northwestern spring patents 
$8.85@9.70, standard patents $8.90@9.25, 
soft winter wheat patents $8.75@9, Okla- 
homa hard wheat patents (new crop) 
$7.60@8. 

. * 

Dissolution of the Grain Marketing 
Co., which holds the lease on the Nor- 
folk municipal terminals, through the 
Rosenbaum interests, will have no effect 
on the lease, in the opinion of Barton 
“Myers, chairman of the City Port Com- 
mission. The lease has never been for- 
mally transferred to the co-operative or- 
ganization. 

Josepu A, Lestie. 


PITTSBURGH 
Considerable activity was noted in the 
flour market here last week, due to more 
inquiries from the larger consumers. On 
the whole, flour men are pleased with the 
turn taken by the flour market, and they 
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are gratified at the evident eagerness of 
flour buyers to listen more closely to 
quotations. New crop offerings are be- 
coming more general. Mill representa- 
tives have been rather active, and it was 
stated that some substantial bookings of 
spring were made for future delivery. 
Old crop flour is meeting with a fair de- 
mand, 

The fact that most buyers have al- 
lowed their stocks of flour to run low is 
given as a reason for the improved de- 
mand, although it is intimated that in a 
few instances sales were influenced by 
special price concessions. Some of the 
larger bakers are said to be paying more 
attention than formerly to their future 
needs, 

There was a fair demand last week 
for clears, with prices holding firm. Rye 
flour was easy, due to the light demand. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, Pitts- 
burgh, with sales reported as fair. 

Flour quotations, July 11: spring short 
patent $8.50@9, standard patent $8@ 
8.50; hard winter, short patent $8@8.50, 
standard patent $7.50@8, clears $7.50@ 
8, all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$7@7.50 for old crop, $6.50@7 for new 
crop, bulk; pure white rye, $5.50@5.75; 
pure medium rye, $5@5.25; pure dark 
rye, $4@4.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is marking time as 
few dealers are buying more than week 
end supplies. Brokers and dealers look 
to the new crop to reduce prices, and no 
forward buying is being done. Bakers 
are well supplied for their immediate 
needs but they buy steadily for a month 
ahead. Stocks of soft wheat flour are 
very small, 

Prices on July 11 ranged $8.50@8.75 
for standard soft wheat patents, in cot- 
ton, and $7.90@8.10 for bakers patents, 
in jute. J. Hore Ticner. 


EVANSVILLE 

With perfect harvesting weather pre- 
vailing, local farmers are in the midst 
of threshing. The wheat crop has turned 
out well, with the grain of first quality. 
Millers have begun to receive the crop 
at $1.45 bu at mills, and $1.42 at sta- 
tions. The price seems attractive to the 
growers, and much new wheat is at hand 
for grinding. Mills are busy with the 
new crop, and there is increased interest 
among jobbers. One mill shows engage- 
ments for 40,000 bbls new wheat flour, 
and others indicate a like proportion of 
business. Nearly all old wheat has dis- 
appeared from elevators, the new crop 
having taken its place. Quotations, basis 
Evansville, 98-lb, cottons, for carload 
lots, July 11, were: best patent $8.60, 
first patent $8.40, straight $7.80; clears, 
in jutes, first $7, second $6.50. 

W. W. Ross. 





SALE OF CANADIAN ELEVATOR 


WinnireeG, Man.—A dispatch from 
Fort William, Ont., states that the 
Davidson & Smith elevator has been 


sold to the western wheat pool, which will 
immediately assume management. The 
elevator in question has a capacity of 
1,500,000 bus. An unofficial report places 
the consideration at approximately $750,- 
000. 








Trading in Grain Futures—June Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during June, 1925, 


in all contract markets, as reported by the 


grain futures administration of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000's omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,576,880 628,942 261,657 46,134 ..... «weeee 2,413,613 
Chicago. Open Board ........0.+%. 45,596 10,024 Bre Ge ee eee 57,167 
Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce.. CU.0G8 c¢a60 32,221 2,899 1,919 789 107,193 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 45,845 22,822 See S8040. eprte®  <s0555 68,779 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... 0 ere are SS) ae 1,228 15,825 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 7,125 eee <wtee ‘Heese ad600k Geres 9,718 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 1,973 1,535 1,900 >. eens... akan 5,651 
Gan Pranciece Cham. of Commerce  ...cie i csete secs secon SB sever 8 
rn rrr rn ene, i555  dsti¥e- esten eeaes | eaeere - “ics 1 
Totals, all markets .......... 1,758,880 565,916 297,437 651,777 1,931 2,017 2,677,958 
Totals, all markets, year ago..... 850,055 426,320 89,435 75,407 884 966 1,443,067 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 784,587 $04,376 86,066 49,876 ..cccce secs 1,260,644 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 4,316,000 bus spring wheat. 
Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long’”’ side; bushels, 000’s 





omitted): 

Wheat 
EE wene-4.0 cba. 0e oad Saee ev eeee 103,475 
Se eee re $< 87,483 
458 9.m64 440,540 E Se wR Ae 90,729 
MEE 6 aa dere 4.0Oa 046.00 + 4544 111,991 
February, 1925 114,181 
January, 1925 . -. 117,119 
December, 1924 .. .. 124,209 
SS ME 2 0060s ae ee asta kas veh 119,173 
CL ME 00:06 4 a.0:a's 6% K8b400 wes 110,719 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
55,271 41,976 8,515 209,237 
54,477 42,860 10,230 195,050 
65,755 66,556 17,838 240,878 
83,546 96,067 19,805 311,409 
81,782 110,530 22,886 329,379 
73,860 103,716 22,363 317,058 
74,800 91,413 23,889 $14,311 
67,044 76,459 29,116 291,794 
63,703 74,227 24,196 272,846 
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Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 
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EXPORTS OF MISBRANDED 
FLOUR ARE ILLEGAL 


An opinion has been asked as_ to 
whether or not it is lawful to export flour 
where the packages carry, in the lan- 
guage of the country to which export is 
being made, a misstatement that the flour 
was manufactured from spring wheat. 

This question requires a negative an- 
swer, as the governing statutes are in- 
terpreted. 

The second section of the federal food 
and drugs act prohibits the “introduc- 
tion into any state or territory or the 
District of Columbia from any other 
state or territory or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or from any foreign country, or 
shipment to any foreign country of an 
article of food . . . which is adulterated 
or misbranded, within the meaning of this 
act.” Another section of the act de- 
clares that food is misbranded when “the 
package or label of which shall bear any 
statement, design, or device regarding 
such article, or the ingredients or sub- 
stances contained therein, which shall be 
false or misleading in any particular.” 

Thus it will be seen that the act ap- 
plies to exports as well as to interstate 
commerce, and that misbranding may 
consist of a false statement as to the na- 
ture of the ingredients or substances 
from which flour was made. 

Flour has been held to have been mis- 
branded under the following stated cir- 
cumstances: When manufactured from 
buckwheat and corn and labeled “Buck- 
wheat”; when labeled as “Best Water 
Ground,” but in fact ground by steam 
roller process; when labeled as being 
made in one state when made in another; 
when labeled as “manufactured from fin- 
est hard spring wheat,” but containing 
15 per cent durum. 


FIXING RESALE PRICES 
DECLARED LEGAL ACT 


“It is well settled that one engaged in 
private business may freely use his own 
discretion as to parties with whom he 
will deal,’ declared the Wisconsin su- 
preme court in the case of Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. vs. Lang (203 N. W. 399). 

In the same case it was decided that, 
in the absence of intent to create or 
maintain a monopoly, a manufacturer 
may announce in advance the resale price 
of his goods and refuse to deal with 
wholesalers and retailers who do not 
conform to such prices. 

A further point decided in the same 
case is that “One who maliciously induces 
another to breach a contract with a third 
person is liable to such third person for 
the damages resulting from such breach.” 


BANK IS LIABLE FOR 


NEGLIGENCE OF AGENTS 


That defendant bank accepted from 
plaintiff for collection a draft, on condi- 
tion that the bank assumed no respon- 
sibility “for any failure or delay in col- 
lecting or remitting,” did not relieve it 
from liability for negligence of one of 
its correspondents in delivering a_ bill 
of lading without payment of the draft, 
to which it was attached. In reaching 
this decision in the case of Isler vs. Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York (147 N. 
E. 66), the New York court of appeals 
observed that for many years it has been 
settled law in that state “that a bank re- 
ceiving commercial paper for collection 
is, in the absence of some special agree- 
ment, liable for a loss occasioned by de- 
fault of its correspondents or other 
agents selected by it to make the col- 
lection.” 

Referring to the condition under which 
the bank received the draft,—an exemp- 
tion from liability for failure or delay in 
collecting or remitting,—the court ruled 
that, although the condition would ex- 





empt from responsibility on account «f 
the bank’s correspondent’s failure to 
present the draft, or collect the money, 
or to remit it after having collected, it 
did not exempt from responsibility fur 
the correspondent’s act in wrongful), 
delivering property—the bill of lading 
to the drawee of the draft, without pav- 
ment. The opinion adds: 

“When, as in this case, a bank is 
liable for the acts of its agent in the a!) 
sence of some special agreement, tive 
agreement exempting it from _ liabiliiy 
should be so clearly stated that its cu-- 
tomers may know, in the exercise of « 
dinary intelligence, the extent of the e.- 
emption. The contract in this case wou | 
not indicate to a fairly prudent busine: s 
man that failure to collect included « 
wrongful delivery of securities or me 
chandise.” 


FINE POINTS IN FIRE 
INSURANCE POLICIE ; 


Although it is advisable to notify 
fire insurance company of any change i 
the ownership of the insured property, 
is interesting to note that in the ease o 
Fort Worth Grain & Elevator Co. v 
Germania Fire Insurance Co. (271 S. W 
256), it was decided by the Texas cour 
of civil appeals that transfer by on 
member of a firm to another of his ir 
terest in partnership property was n 
such change in title and possession o 
the property as invalidated the polic) 
under the standard insurance clause r 
quiring notice of change in title ani 
possession. 

However, it was decided that failur: 
of insured to keep inventories and book 
in an iron safe, as required by a policy. 
vitiates the insurance, unless excused b) 
particular circumstances— . 

Another point declared by the cour! 
is that a fire insurance company will no! 
be permitted to deny the authority of an 
adjuster to act for it, where the compan) 
has availed itself of his services in at 
tempting to adjust a loss. 


WHEN SALES CONTRACTS 
ARE DEEMED VIOLATED 


In the case of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. vs. McLean (203 N. W. 498), de- 
cided by the South Dakota supreme 
court, the mill was awarded damages for 
breach of a contract to buy flour. 

The contract provided that on the buy- 
er failing, within 15 days before expira- 
tion of the contract time for shipment, 
to file shipping instructions, the seller 
might cancel the contract, and that the 
buyer should pay an entry charge of 25c 
bbl, plus or minus the market difference 
between the date of contract and the 
date of cancellation. 

The court holds that, as applied to 
South Dakota contracts, such a clause is 
invalid, as to the entry charge, under a 
section of the local statutes which de- 
clares that “Every contract by which the 
amount of damages to be paid or other 
compensation to be made for a breach 
of an obligation is determined in anticipa- 
tion thereof, is to that extent void, except, 
that the parties to a contract may agree 
therein upon an amount which shall be 
presumed to be the amount of damage 
sustained by a breach thereof, when, 
from the nature of the case, it would be 
impracticable or extremely difficult to 
fix the actual damage.” That is, the 
court treats the provision for assessment 
of an entry charge as providing for as- 
sessment of more than actual damages 
sustained. 

But it was decided that the judgment 
in the mill’s favor was not affected by 
invalidity of the contract in the respect 
referred to, because the judgment did 
not include an allowance on account of 
the entry charge. The invalid clause was 
held to fall without vitiating the remain- 
der of the contract. 

The mill was permitted to recover the 
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difference in the price of the flour f.o.b. 
Minneapolis on the day of the expiration 
of the time for delivery—as of which day 
the mill declared a cancellation of the 
contract because of the buyer’s refusal 
to give shipping instructions—and the 
contract price. The court added: 

“As we view this matter, there were 
two provisions of the contract under 
either of which the plaintiff might declare 
it canceled and recover damages: first, 
if the buyer shall fail to file with the 
seller, 15 days before the expiration of 
the contract time for shipment, shipping 
instructions, then the seller may cancel 
the contract and recover the difference 
in the market price of flour at time of 
cancellation and the amount agreed to be 
paid in the contract ; second, if the buyer 
refuses to accept any shipment that is 
made, then the seller may cancel this 
contract and recover such damages. It 
seems clear to us that one of these op- 
tions or rights to cancel the contract is 
as binding as the other. . . . 

“Much stress is laid on the fact that 
the seller did not deliver or offer the 
goods. It will be observed that a deliv- 
ery by the seller to carrier at initial point 
is shipment. It is true that, if the plain- 
tiff had delivered the goods . . . at Min- 
neapolis for the seller, that would have 
been a delivery of the goods. But why 
require this useless act when the buyer 
had notified the seller that he would not 
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receive the goods? . . . The repudiation 
of a contract before the time for per- 
formance relieves the other party from 
the obligation to offer to perform.” 


AN ASPECT OF LAWSUITS 


To borrow an expression from the 
game of pool, the law requires a litigant 
to “call” his “shots.” He is not permitted 
to “rampse.” In other words, a plaintiff 
is not entitled to plead one grievance 
and recover by proving another, nor is a 
defendant entitled to plead one defense 
and establish another. 

A good illustration of this principle 
appears in the case of Acme-Jones Co. vs. 
Ellis Milling Co. (270 S. W. 843). There 
it was held that, where the only defense 
pleaded in an action for damages for 
breach of a contract to buy flour was 
that the seller had broken an agreement 
not to sell flour of the same brand to the 
buyer’s competitors, the trial court erred 
in permitting the buyer to offer testimony 
that flour delivered under the contract 
was not of the kind contracted for. The 
Kentucky court of appeals said:  ~ 

“No rule of practice is better estab- 
lished than that the evidence must con- 
form to the pleadings, and that no issue 
can be submitted to the jury that is not 
presented by both pleadings and evi- 
dence.” 








Minneapolis Mills and Millers of 
Half a Century Ago 


By Thomas L. Clark 


X 7 HILE the centennial year of 1876 
W is an important and historical one 
generally, that year in the city of 
Minneapolis stands out as the greatest of 
all years to one who was engaged at the 
beginning of his career in what is justly 
considered the most necessary of all in- 
dustries, namely, flour milling. And in 
covering the history of this industry it 
seems fitting to mention a sister enter- 
prise, the lumber business, as without it 
the story would not be complete. The 
men of the lumber business were the men 
of the flour mills. 


In this year of 1876, if one had taken 


a trip down the canal in the milling dis- 
trict, this is what he would have seen: 
Beginning at the west end of the canal, 
which is the source of power for the mills, 
and traveling east, on the left there would 
be the Arctic, Union, Holly and Cataract 
mills; on the corner on the right, the 
Dakota mill; looking down on what is 
called the “platform” he would see five 
large saw mills located on the crest of the 
dam. During the sawing season the siren 
song and roar of the circular and gang 
saws mingled with the hum of the burr 
millstones. Looking south up the hill on 
Sixth Avenue, he would see the mighty 
teamloads of lumber and flour on their 


way to the yards and freight cars. A 
part of the lumber was sluiced down the 
rapids into still water, where it was made 
into huge rafts and floated down the river 
to market. Note the value of the great 
Mississippi River, floating the logs from 
the forest to the mill, furnishing power 
to convert it into lumber, and then float- 
ing it to market. 

Continuing the trip and crossing Sixth 
Avenue on the left, he would see the Em- 
pire, Minneapolis, Taylor, and also the 
paper mill. Few, today, will remember 
the old spring under the paper mill where 
drinking water was gotten for the mills. 
At the foot of Seventh Avenue was the 
old Berry mill, then the Pettit, Zenith, 
and Galaxy. Across the canal on the 
right was the Washburn A, the largest 
mill in the United States, at that time 
having 40 runs of stone with a capacity 
of 1,500 bbls flour per day. A couple of 
hundred feet further, at the foot of the 
canal, was the Palisade Mill. Crossing 
the block to Eighth Avenue and Second 
Street, he would see the Humboldt and 
Hennepin mills. At the corner of Sev- 
enth Avenue stood the Washburn B. 
Near the corner of Sixth Avenue was the 
Anchor Mill. These comprised all of the 
mills on the west side of the river in 1876. 





The Falls of St. Anthony Before They Were Harnessed for Industrial Use 
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Falls of St. Anthony, from the West Side of the River, in the Late Eighties 


Their capacity was about 5,000 bbls daily, 
there being approximately 150 runs of 
stone for grinding wheat. 


ITH the exception, probably, of the 

Cataract, Washburn B, Taylor, Zen- 
ith and Berry mills, they had all been 
built in the early seventies. The activity 
in milling was due to the discovery of the 
middlings purifier, which changed the 
milling value of northwestern hard spring 
wheat, this having, under the close stone 
grinding system, made an inferior flour 
in comparison to winter wheat flour made 
by the same system, and commanded $1 
bbl less on the market. With the advent 
of the middlings purifier, a superior flour 
was made, which brought the highest 
price on the market and created an enor- 
mous demand. This invention also stimu- 
lated the settlement of the great wheat 
belt area which today supplies millions of 
bushels to the Minneapolis mills and the 
world. It was called the “high grinding 
system,” and it was at this time that the 
term “patent flour” originated. 

The mills were small and required very 
little help. In many cases two men would 
operate the entire mill at night, a miller 
and a purifier tender doing the work. In 
the evening the millers could be seen sit- 
ting in front of their mills reading, smok- 
ing, visiting with their neighbors. Things 
ran along usually without much care. 

As the demand for patent flour in- 
creased, new methods of dressing the 
stones were introduced, so that a larger 
quantity of granules could be made. The 
ability of the miller in those days was 
based upon his skill with the mill pick. 
Minneapolis became the center of interest 
for the traveling miller. If he could dress 
stone he was never out of a job. 

In 1878, and again in the winter of 
1881, two frightful catastrophes occurred 
in the milling world, wiping out 10 of the 
original plants and nearly two thirds of 
the total capacity of the Minneapolis 
mills. The first was on May 2, 1878, at 
7 in the evening. An explosion took place 
without a moment’s warning, destroying 
six mills and killing 18 men. It was like 
an earthquake. Three distinct reports 
were heard, closely following one another. 
These must have been the Washburn A, 
Humboldt and Hennepin mills, as they 
were blown flat, leaving scarcely one 
stone upon another. Three mills across 
the canal were burned, and the walls 
alone left standing. The suction was so 
great that the only survivor, Fred George 
then working in the Zenith, said he was 
sucked from the mill into the canal, where 
he climbed over débris and was rescued. 
He was seriously burned, and carried 
the scars until his death. 

Windows and doors of surrounding 
mills were found lying outside, and the 
sidewalks on Washington Avenue for half 
a mile each way were covered with plate 
glass. Heavy pieces of shafting and 
gears were found hundreds of feet away. 
Lumber yards and private residences 
were burned. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten, and had it occurred an hour 
earlier when the crews were changing, 
hundreds of lives might have been lost. 


I* THE winter of 1881 the Empire, 

Minneapolis, Taylor and Excelsior 
mills were burned. This made a loss of 
10 mills in a little less than three years. 
It was a stunning blow to the milling in- 


dustry, but the millowners, with charac- 
teristic energy, rebuilt much larger and 
better. 

_ The following year saw the organiza- 
tion of the Head Millers’ Association, the 
purpose of which was to build a monu- 
ment to the memory of the men who lost 
their lives in the mill explosion. Annual 
millers’ picnics were established and car- 
ried on very successfully. These con- 
tinued until sufficient money was raised 
and the purpose for which it was or- 
ganized was completed. A monument to 
these men now adorns one of the most 
beautiful spots in Lakewood Cemetery. 

The year 1883 was marked by the cele- 
bration on the completion of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway. There was a huge 
parade, and each mill company was rep- 
resented by a float, ; 

_ The years following were ones of tran- 
sition. The roller process was being im- 
proved. Large numbers of new and 
valuable machines were introduced, per- 
fecting the systems in use. As the capac- 
ity of the mills increased, steampower 
was added as an auxiliary, and a great 
deal of strife was created in the struggle 
for waterpower, especially during the 
winter months when the ice began to run. 
Pools and contracts were made and bro- 
ken. Heads of firms mingled with em- 
ployees to clear the canal of ice so as to be 
able to run their mills. 

7 How many can remember when “Free” 
Stevens and Tom Johnson came near los- 
ing their lives? A piece of ice on which 
they were standing broke, and they were 
swept through a sluice down 40 feet into 
the tail race. Tom Scott ran down behind 
the Palisade into the race and fished them 
out with a hook, for which act he was 
presented a gold watch. 


ANY of the old landmarks can still 

be placed, but gone is the saw mill 
with its noise and activity; the song of 
the millstone is heard no more. The mill- 
er with the mill pick is a thing of the 
past. Most of the old mills have been re- 
placed, and great elevators and ware- 
houses have been added. Above all, there 
are the 5,000 pairs of rollers in the mills. 
There is a scientific testing of wheat and 
its products, done in expensive, modernly 
equipped laboratories. Instead of the 
many small companies of earlier date, the 
mills have been grouped into practically 
four large ones, each having one superin- 
tendent miller and assistant millers. In 
every department the eight-hour day with 
its three shifts has taken the place of the 
old 10, 12 and 13 hours a day. 

It is well to remember in these modern 
times the men who contributed so much 
to the perfection of milling. Millowners 
and their head millers, in the face of the 
most discouraging circumstances and in 
the midst of great changes, showed a 
courage, foresight and skill almost be- 
yond comprehension. They had _ been 
schooled in the old stone grinding system. 
A change so radical as the roller system 
meant a great deal to them. But with the 
energy of the times these men grasped 
the situation, and the mills all over the 
world today testify to the work and ag- 
gressiveness of the Minnesota millers. 

A generation has passed, and there are 
few left of the old days, but these we hon- 
or as the real pioneers in the development 
of a great industry. 
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SEATTLE 


At the lower range of wheat prices 
which prevailed at the beginning of last 
week, inquiry for Pacific flours showed 
considerable improvement and the mills 
reported fair sales to the Middle West, 
the southeastern states, the Atlantic sea- 
board and California. As wheat ad- 
vanced later in the week, buyers with- 
drew and sales became very light. 

There has been a good deal of inquiry 
from the middle states and eastern sec- 
tions of the country for new crop soft 
wheat flours, but few of the mills have 
been willing to commit themselves as to 
prices, as they cannot tell what they will 
have to pay for new wheat. The harvest 
is only just beginning. Growers believe 
in higher prices and it is entirely prob- 
lematical what the production cost of 
new crop flour will be. 

In Pacific northwestern markets the 
bakers are generally awaiting develop- 
ments and comparatively little flour has 
been booked ahead. Family flours have 
been moving in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Flour Prices.—Washington old crop 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, July 10: 
family patent, $8.60@9 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $7.25@7.50, 98's; 
bakers patent, $7.75@8.10, 98’s; blends, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $8.60@9.10, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, July 10: Da- 
kota $9@9.55 bbl; Montana, $7.90@9.10. 

Export Trade.—There was some scat- 
tered inquiry for flour from various sec- 
tions of the Orient last week, but owing 
to the continuation of labor troubles 
there, and the insistence on the part of 
steamship companies of the insertion of 
strike clauses in bills of lading, very lit- 
tle business was booked. Inquiry from 
the United Kingdom has been extremely 
light. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, July 10: to Hong- 
kong and north China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears, July and the first 
half of August shipment, $7.50 bbl, c.i.f., 
less 2 per cent, basis 49-Ib cottons, or 
$6.75, f.a.s. Quotations for the last half 
of August and September shipment av- 
eraged 35c bbl lower. Patents to Hong- 
kong and north China ports, $9.20 bbl, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.40, f.a.s. To 
the United Kingdom, old crop soft wheat 
straights, 44s 3d; new crop straights, 42s 
9d; hard wheat straights, 47s 9d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se REE 405 bes 4h sede 60 WO 25,797 49 
Previous week ........... 21,278 40 
Sarre ew 56 
Two years ago ..........+. 86,614 67 
Three years ago .......... 11,216 31 
FOUr YOOFS ABO ...cccscees 18,096 34 
Five years ago ........... 15,797 30 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ce See ee 19,953 35 
Previous week ........... 19,483 34 
WERE GHD occcecccccccsens Bae 39 
Two years ago ........... 8,479 15 
Three years ago .......... 11,082 19 
WOUP FORTS OHO «0. scecves 8,739 15 
Five years ago ........... 3,618 6 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended July 4, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 137,300 
bbls flour, made 53,357 bbls, or 39 per 
cent of capacity, against 61,916 made 
the previous fortnight by 17 mills with a 


two weeks’ capacity of 127,100 bbls, or 
48 per cent of capacity. 
WHEAT 

Trading in old crop wheat was ex- 
tremely limited last week. Bids, July 10, 
prompt shipment, sacked, coast: $1.40 bu 
for sott and western white, western red 
and northern spring; $1.42 bu for hard 
winter. 

A few sales of new crop soft wheat 
have been made around $1.40@1.45 bu, 
coast, but business in new crop wheats 
has been too light to establish values. 
The farmers, who believe in a higher 
level of prices, are busy with the harvest 
and show no willingness to contract 
ahead, 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma) and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), for the crop 
year, July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1925, as 
reported by the merchants’ exchanges of 
Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 














From ‘ 

To— Puget S’d Col. River Totals 
WBPORO ccccccces 168,567 395,099 563,666 
OE 000k eewns 916,742 300,687 1,217,429 
S. and C. America 145,600 89,220 234,820 
MEAWON cccccwces 93,454 13,485 106,939 
Brit. Columbia... 26,782 ...... 26.782 
California ....00. 563,436 838,567 1,402,003 
Atlantic Coast ... 37,016 272,002 309,018 
ROME oc ctvescas SE,0GB 8 nt 0000 36,402 
TOOGRD scccceee 1,987,999 1,909,060 3,897,059 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
From 

To— Puget S’d Col. River Totals 
eee ere 2,224 10,562 12,786 
GHP  ccccscdress 1,161 2,710 3,871 
South America .. S s0ere2 8 
DEE kacanoe ss 85 . «eee 
British Columbia. SB = tees 32 
California ....... 366 2,285 2,651 
WHEE siddhocas 3,876 15,558 19,348 


GREAT FALLS 

While it is of only nominal character, 
there was another reduction in the price 
of flour on July 11, but only patents were 
affected by the change. Quotations, July 
11, were: patent flour $8.80 bbl and first 
clear $6.50 bbl, in 98-Ilb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

W. T. Greeley, Greeley Grain Co., is 
passing his vacation at Lake McDonald 
with his family. 

W. G. Kirkpatrick, superintendent 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., is passing 
his vacation at his wheat farm near 
Lewistown. 


L. N. Brandberg, Cutbank, has been 
appointed manager of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant at Raymond and has as- 
sumed his duties in getting ready to han- 
dle the coming crop. 

J. E. Patten, representative in Great 
Falls of the Quinn-Shepherdson Co., has 
returned to his business from an extend- 
ed visit over the state. He says that he 
found conditions most encouraging in all 
sections both as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of the 1925 wheat crop. 

E. M. Spencer, recently elected presi- 
dent Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, J. C. Templeton, secretary, and 
the executive committee of the associa- 
tion are laying plans to make this the 
most effective year in the organization’s 
history. They hope to bring into the as- 
sociation numerous buyers of the state 
who have not already become affiliated 
with it. 

Some amusing figures are being issued 
by the federal Department of Commerce 
concerning the Montana crop results, al- 
leged to have been gathered in a census 
effort by the department. All the statis- 
tics are based on comparisons of the cur- 
rent crop and that of 1919, the year of 
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the drouth. While the figures are most 
flattering to the state, Montana people 
recognize the fact that such comparisons 
are not fair to those unacquainted with 
the facts. Montana results do not need 
the fictitious coloring that such an unfair 
comparison gives and it is the belief of 
men familiar with the facts that it will 
not help to advertise Montana as a farm- 
ing district. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

With new flour moving to market there 
has been a considerable recession in 
prices. Last week California mills re- 
tained the same quotation on family pat- 
ents and some other grades, but the vari- 
ous bakers flours showed declines. 

Quotations, per barrel, car lots, f.o.b., 
California common points, in cotton 98's, 
July 11: Kansas standard patent $8.40@ 
8.60 bbl for both new and old crop flour, 
Montana standard patent $8.60@8.75, 
Dakota standard patent $9.10@9.25, 
Washington blue-stem patents $8@8.25, 
blue-stem cut-off $7.60@7.75, family pat- 
ents $9.70. 

The demand was only slightly in- 
creased and flour movement continued 
slow. There is, however, more mill ac- 
tivity in California as a result of the new 
crop marketing, with prospects that this 
will enlarge during the remainder of the 
summer, 

Millers and elevator operators are pre- 
paring to handle the largest grain pro- 
duction that has been recorded in Cali- 
fornia for several years. Shipments 
from Utah and Idaho are also expected 
to be heavy as the wheat crop is report- 
ed large there. 

NOTES 


Collective buying of poultry feed is 
being studied by the Lodi District Poul- 
trymen’s Association. 


Robert R. Clarke, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., recent- 
ly spent several days in San Francisco. 


The British steamer Trevalgan has 
been chartered to take grain from the 
North Pacific ports to the United King- 
dom or continent, the rate being 29s 6d. 


Charles H. Barton, president National 
Bank of Commerce of Ogden, Utah, one 
of Utah’s financiers active in the grain 
and milling business, was in San Fran- 
cisco last week. 


Another cut in the wholesale price of 
Hawaiian and Pacific Coast sugar was 
announced by refiners last week, the new 
prices of cane sugar being $5.90 cwt, 
beet sugar $5.70 cwt. This is a decline 
of 10c cwt. 


Three officials of the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., who attended conferences in San 
Francisco last week, were Theodore 
Schommer, Portland, Oregon, D. P. Ho- 
gan, Portland, Oregon, and T. V. Cox, 
Los Angeles. 

Tests of California and oo marlot 
barley have been made recently and, ac- 
cording to W. H. Allison, assistant farm 
advisor at Merced, Cal., the California 
barley has proven heavier in its yields 
because of earlier maturity. 

J. E. Godfrey, former manager Sperry 
Flour Co.’s mill at South Vallejo, was 
given a farewell dinner by Vallejo Ro- 
tarians, prior to his leaving for Napa, 
where he will make his home. He re- 
cently resigned his position. 

Several large sales of Calcutta grain 
bags have been recorded recently on the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange, one of 
these being 50,000 bags at 13%c for July 
delivery. For August, September and 
October deliveries, a price of 13%2c was 
asked. 

Following announcement that the 
Sperry Flour Co. will abandon its ware- 
house at Marysville, Cal., used for dis- 
tribution to retail establishments, it was 
announced that Nat Arnoldy, Marysville 
Fuel Co., will have charge of the Sperry 
company’s distribution in that district. 

Alameda has been made a port of call 
for the Panama-Pacific freight and pas- 
senger service, aceording to an announce- 
ment made by that line. Rapidly devel- 
oping freight traffic is attracting atten- 
tion to Alameda as a port. With dredg- 
ing of the Alameda and estuary to 
the Western Milling Co.’s elevators, a 
further increase in shipping is antici- 


pated. 


































































































Freight rates within California will be 
increased if the state railroad commis 
sion acts favorably upon the petition of 
the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, North 
western Pacific, Western Pacific ani 
Union Pacific railroads. This follows 
filing of a similar petition with the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. The in)- 
crease is asked on the basis that the rail- 
roads have not earned the guarantec| 
net income. 

Stuart P. Elliott, general sales maz- 
ager, and J. T. Walberg, general co- 
troller, Sperry Flour Co., are on an j))- 
spection tour of the company’s prope r- 
ties in Portland, Seattle, Spokane, 'I',- 
coma and Ogden, Utah. They will study 
crop conditions and map the sales pr.- 
gram for the year. W. H. Joyce, presi- 
dent of the company, states that repor's 
show that the recent warm weather in 
the Northwest has not damaged wh it 
more than 10 per cent. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





_ SALINA 

Good demand for old wheat flour fe::- 
tures the milling situation. Buyers are 
not interested in new wheat flour. Shij})- 
ping instructions are very good. Prav- 
tically no export demand is reportei. 
Wheat is moving fairly well, but mary 
farmers are holding the new crop fer 
better prices. 

Flour prices remain unchanged. Price: , 
July 9, 98’s, cotton, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $8@8.50; 95 per cent, $7.7) 
@7.90; straight, $7.50@7.70. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbl.. 
with comparisons, as reported to T! 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. « 

bbis activit 

Re: Be 10 t4 2 earvawdcwiws 24,313 5 
Previous week ........... 24,384 


NOTES 
Claude F. Davis, Wichita, has take 
a position as chemist with the Wester 
Star Mill Co. 
Jesse B. Smith, general manager Shel 
labarger Mill & Elevator Co., made 
business trip fo Atlanta, Ga., last week 


C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sale 
manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., ha 
returned with his family from a vacatio: 
spent in Colorado. - 


The wheat yield in central Kansas i: 
reported spotted, the yield ranging 9 t 
20 bus. Some fields adjacent to Salina 
are yielding 20 bus per acre. 


PACIFIC EXPORT COMPANY 
PROVES OF GREAT VALUE 


Seattte, Wasu.—The Pacific Flour 
Export Co., which was organized a year 
ago, under the Webb-Pomerene Act, held 
its annual meeting at Seattle, July 9. 
The stockholders of the company, who 
are the principal export mills of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, were unanimous that the 
company has been of great value to the 
export flour trade in spite of the com- 
paratively small export flour movement 
during the last year, and that it will be 
of proportionately greater value during 
periods of active export demand. This 
belief is based on the accomplishments 
of the company in establishing prices 
which have shown at least a reasonable 
profit; in saving the mills losses by pre- 
venting sales at less than cost; and, 
through its influence on nonmember 
mills, in maintaining prices on a basis 
which has prevented demoralization. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
L. P. Baumann, Seattle, president; D. 
A. Pattullo, Portland, first vice presi- 
dent; E. O. McCoy, The Dalles, Oregon, 
second vice president; A. Alexander, 
treasurer; F. L. Shull, secretary and 
general manager. 


INDIAN JUTE ACREAGE 
IS LESS THAN FOR YEARS 


San Francisco, Cat.— Preliminary 
forecasts of the Indian jute production 
have been received by cablegram in San 
Francisco. The acreage reported is 2,- 
900,000 acres, considerably less than at 
any time for several years. The aver 
yield of jute per acre is appeantmnenity 
three bales or a total of 9,000,000 bales. 
These figures are construed as bullish, 
coming as they do after news that there 
is a small carry-over. 
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A Page of Crop Statistics 


Spring Wheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture 


estimate of the 


1925 spring wheat acreage and production, 


based on condition July 1, 


compared with 


the final production figures for 1924 and the 
1920-24 average (000’s omitted): 








Acres - Bushels \ 

1925 1925 1924 AV. 

Minnesota .. 1,889 24,368 34,313 26,044 
North Dakota.. 9,727 103,884 134,618 98,728 
South Dakota.. 2,482 27,103 33,018 29,584 
Montana .....- 2,995 438,982 40,775 34,033 
IdahO .cccceee 690 18,444 12,180 15,862 
Washington ... 1,656 28,483 7,946 14,814 
Other states .. 1,742 29,475 19,786 26,094 
U. States .. 21,181 275,739 282,636 245,159 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of 


Agriculture estimates of 


the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


-———— Acres——_,, 

Winter Spng Total 
1925*. 32,813 21,181 53,994 
1924.. 86,488 17,771 654,209 
192).. 39,618 20,141 69,659 
1922.. 42,858 19,959 62,317 
192! 43,414 20,282 63,696 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 
191°.. 50,494 25,200 75,694 
191°.. 87,130 22,051 69,181 
1917.. 27,480 18,611 45,941 
1916 34,829 17,956 52,785 
1915.. 41,808 19,161 60,469 
1914.. 86,008 17,533 63,541 
191°.. 81,690 18,485 60,184 
1912... 26,571 19,248 46,8156 
1911.. 29,1638 20,381 49,543 
1910.. 27,829 18,352 45,681 
1905.. 28,830 18,303 46,723 
1908.. 30,026 17,681 47,657 
1997.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 
19°6.. 29,951 17,855 47,306 
1905.. 29,9838 17,872 47,354 
1904.. 27,0381 17,044 44,075 


July 1 estimate. 


-——Bushels—, 
Wint Spng Tot 
404 276 680 
690 283 873 
5672 226 797 
5687 281 868 
600 215 815 
611 222 833 
760 208 968 
665 356 921 
418 233 651 
482 158 640 
674 352 1,026 
685 206 891 
524 240 763 
400 330 730 
431 191 621 
434 201 635 
446 291 737 
438 227 665 
409 225 634 
493 242 735 
419 273 693 
325 228 652 





Spring Wheat Condition 


ondition of spring wheat 
t Department of Agricultu 
percentage of normal; 





as reported by 
re, in terms of 


When 
har- 
Year— Junel July1 Aug. 1 vested 
1926... ovawssueen 87.1 88.1 eee eee 
19 k 81.9 79.7 82.3 
$998.. ssvsacnnees 90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 
$098... c05aseneeen 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
Lt} ee ee 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
1086. ccvanvaverss 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
2946. cocceawedec 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
1918. wccvseveeece 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
1OLT. cc veeeusees 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
1916. .ccccccoves 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
IO168 . ccsevaseews 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
$024. cantuseesce 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
1918. .ccesncseds 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 
2018.0 cusedseceos 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
SD11 . ccpeadacace 94.6 73.8 69.8 56.7~ 
9916. .ccstdevens 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
1008. cscvrcevcees 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
8906. .cccenceses 95.0 89.4 80.7 717.6 
1907. .ccgscccese 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 
1906. .ccccvevess 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
1006 . .ocnikes<ous 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 
3906. .covsncumas 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
1908. .ccceseccase 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
8908. pctvcwoeees 95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
100). csSewadedas 92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
9906. .ccncancses 87.3 55.2 56.4 66.1 
BOOB. c00vcnseecs 91.4 91.7 83.6 77.2 
1808. ccsuvovecee 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
$ 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 








Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000.000’s 
omitted): 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1938. <0<% 254 276 eee coe eee eee 
1924. .... 184 197 226 247 266 283 
1923..... 236 235 225 221 214 225 
1922, 247 #247 268 276 «6268 86281 
i 251 235 212 209 #4196 215 
1920..... 276 «6291 261 237 «218 222 
1919, - 343 822 225 208 203 208 
1088. ocae 343 333 322 842 363 #8 356 
198F. axes 282 275 2386 250 242 233 
1986...<ts 245 269 4199 156 162 1658 
1916..... 273 294 307 322 345 352 
1914..... 262 274 ##%%236 221 216 206 
1988. ive 252 218 238 4+%248 «49242 #8240 
1912..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 
Average. 265 267 249 249 250 255 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 
omitted): 


since 1912, 


in bushels (000,000’s 


July Aug. Final 
404 eve Te 
543 689 590 
586 568 672 
569 541 587 
573 543 600 
618 632 611 
838 715 760 
657 655 65665 
402 417 «418 
489 454 482 
668 656 674 
652 675 685 
483 6510 624 
358 389 400 
Average.565 558 548 546 550 574 


Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 Mayl1 June 1 vested 
1925.... 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 65.9 
1924.... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 77.9 
1923.... 79.5 75.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922.... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921.... 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920.... 865.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919.... 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918.... 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917.... 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
BO86 200s B98 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1915.... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.5 84.4 
1914.... 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913.... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1912.... 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
1911.... 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910.... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909.... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 2.4 
1908.... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907.... 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906.... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905.... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1904.... 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903.... 99.7 97.3 2.6 82.2 78.8 
1902.. 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1901.. 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900.. 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 ~ 80.8 
1899.. 92.6 77.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
1898.. eee 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
1897.... 99.5 81.4 , 80.2 78.5 81.2 
1896.... 81.4 77.1 82.7 77.9 75.6 
1895.... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894.... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1893.... 87.4 17.4 75.4 75.5 77.7 
1892.... 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891.... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890.... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





———— Wheat-— —~ om— Rye =~ 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1925* 53,994 680 13 4,184 54 13 
1924 - 54,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923 - 59,6569 797 13 6,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916 - 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 


~ 
o 
— 
a 
+ 


-- 60,469 1,026 17 
- 53,641 891 17 


1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,5643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 6547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 


*July 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 


for the period. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1925* 680 3,095 1,292 208 54 26 ee 
1924. 873 2,437 1,642 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,064 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 165 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 66006=s 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 = 75 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 266 91 138 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «463 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 «#464 #+«14 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 «41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 #19 18 
1910. 636 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 = 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 #23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 133 239 37 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 34 29 «15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 69 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ° 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 8626 ° 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 e 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 «624 oe 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ° 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 #8 27 ee 12 
1892. 5616 1,628 661 80 8628 oo 12 

*July 1 estimate. 
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Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1925, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1924 and 1923, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 

TERMGRS sc ccccece 74,119 153,644 83,678 
Nebraska ...... 33,377 54,483 28,220 
Oklahoma ...... 24,903 54,874 37,950 
GED cccccccccce 21,416 37,313 42,770 
EEUEOED oe'vcceses 37,705 34,251 60,534 
Indiana ........ 24,709 31,365 34,188 
Missouri ....... 30,137 24,589 36,725 
TOROS cccccccses 4,152 25,826 16,370 
Colorado ....... 13,530 15,974 12,720 
Pennsylvania ... 21,438 19,850 24,168 
Washington .... 10,002 19,354 37,015 
Michigan ....... 12,579 19,888 16,456 
OPOBOR .cccccecs 6,822 13,035 21,725 
Montana ....... 3,112 10,893 10,608 
Virgwimtia .ccccess 9,941 9,628 11,145 
Maryland ...... 9,875 8,532 11,520 
New York ...... 6,956 6,588 7,895 
Other states .... 59,078 49,950 98,270 
United States. 403,851 590,037 591,957 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 corn production, based on condition 
July 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 





1925 1924 

Pennsylvania ..... 73,800 55,692 
 etocesoecunes 161,222 94,900 
BD sc ccebecny 197,502 116,916 
REGED b.ccccsecece 369,137 293,600 
Wisconsin ........ 88,886 57,980 
Minnesota ........ 140,602 126,336 
PD thea ts 630s 469,337 304,752 
i ere 217,690 170,612 
South Dakota 142,789 99,990 
Nebraska ........ 251,859 203,280 
EE ov verseeees 130,073 130,905 
EE sccacces 101,159 80,850 
Tennessee ........ 84,498 69,718 
oe 40,351 78,200 
Oklahoma ........ 40,406 65,600 

U. States .....3,095,176 2,436,513 2,934,649 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition July 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000’s omitted): 








Acres ;-— Bushels — 

1925 1925 1924 Av. 
New York 264 7,069 6,900 4,870 
SEEUOND ccccace 246 7,129 7,781 6,016 
Michigan ..... 171 3,078 4,743 4,414 
Wisconsin ..... 499 15,179 13,536 13,513 
Minnesota ..... 1,051 25,96 2 a, 
TOWE cosccsces 202 5,49 . 
North Dakota... 1,620 32,41 . 
South Dakota.. 961 22,055 42 4s 
Nebraska ..... 259 5,925 6,275 6,492 
SERMERS cesvcecs 875 10,898 11,550 16,937 
TOME cvecvoss 34 245 3,220 2,249 
Oklahoma .... 131 1,834 4,675 3,035 
Colorado ...... 425 8,997 8,160 6,026 
California ..... 1,159 33,657 10,080 27,207 
Other states .. 929 28,592 19,469 18,213 





United States 8,826 208,475 187,875 182,382 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 rye production, based on condition July 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 Av. 

Mow JOTeey .ccscces 1,148 1,138 1,083 
Pennsylvania ....... 3,378 3,264 3,367 
CUED Sac crstsvrcsans 1,079 1,280 1,238 
PS. -.66 tases ness 2,885 3,682 3,988 
EEUOGED ce ccecseveces 2,144 2,580 3,282 
Michigan ...c.cccves 4,014 6,006 8,191 
MVPEOOMOE sccveseces 3,939 5,457 5,773 
DEED 0.0 0.060050 8,091 11,780 13,205 
North Dakota ...... 13,022 13,860 14,621 
South Dakota ...... 2,505 2,956 4,277 
Nebraska .......... 1,986 1,914 1,868 
MEOMURMR ccccscccsce 2,184 1,750 1,719 
Other states ........ 7,729 7,779 7,798 
United States ..... 54,104 63,446 70,410 





Potato Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 potato crop, based on condition July 1, 








compared with the final estimate for 1924 
and the average for the five years 1920-24, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
WHITE POTATOES 
1925 1924 AV. 
Maime ..cccccees 33,088 41,175 $1,725 
New York ...... 37,184 46,620 39,673 
New Jersey 5,760 11,544 11,767 
Pennsylvania ... 24,837 28,792 26,449 
Virginia ........ 13,759 19,200 16,899 
SPPPverrreene 10,988 11,500 10,724 
6 5.05% «2 50 6,300 11,960 8,522 
Michigan ....... 22,920 38,252 35,063 
Wisconsin ...... 22,535 31,460 30,586 
Minnesota ...... 24,676 44,352 38,524 
BOE cscesecers 6,638 10,744 8,232 
Missouri ....... 6,940 10,200 7,243 
North Dakota 8,963 11,960 12,487 
Colorado ....... 11,679 11,640 13,607 
BGRBO cscccccoss 12,074 10,725 11,542 
United States.. 349,566 454,784 417,848 
SWEET POTATOES 
1925 1924 Av. 
Virginia ....... 5,291 5,175 5,236 
North Carolina.. 10,209 9,292 10,564 
South Carolina.. 7,489 6,230 8,156 
Georgia ........ 9,630 8,704 11,503 
PERSE “ccvcccos 3,681 3,150 2,876 
Tennessee ...... 3,790 3,230 3,989 
Alabama ....... 7,644 6,205 11,009 
Mississippi ..... 8,659 4,400 9,127 
Louisiana ...... 7,088 3,900 7,018 
TORRE 2ccccccces 5,655 4,450 7,644 
United States.. 87,609 71,861 96,202 
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United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 



























with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
a———Corn——_,,. -—Oatts ‘ 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1925t.. 106,621 3,095 29 44,467 1,292 29 
1924.. 105,012 2,437 23 42,452 1,542 36 
- 104,324 3,054 29 40,981 1,306 32 
1922.. 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921.. 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920.. 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919.. 97,170 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917.. 116,730 26 3,55: 37 
1916.. 105,296 24 30 
1915.. 28 38 
1914.. 26 30 
1913.. 23 29 
1912.. 29 37 
1911.. 3 24 24 
1910.. 104,035 2,886 28 32 
1909.. 98,383 2,552 26 29 
1908.. 101,788 2,669 26 25 
1907.. 99,931 26 24 
1906.. 96,738 2 3 31 
1905.. 94,011 29 3 
1904.. 92,232 2 27 32 
1903.. 88,092 2, 25 28 
1902.. 94,044 2,524 27 34 
1901.. 91,350 1,523 17 26 
1900.. 83,321 2,105 25 30 
1899.. 82,109 2,078 25 30 
1898 p 25 28 
1897 24 27 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 26 
1895 82,076 2,151 26 30 
1894 62,582 1,213 19 24 
1893 72,036 1,620 22 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628 23 24 
1891.. 76,205 2,060 27 29 
1890 71,971 1,490 21 20 
1889 78,320 2,113 27 27 
1888 7 73 1,988 26 26 
1887. 7 93 1,456 20 26 
1886. 75,694 1,665 22 26 
1876-85* 60,743 1,537 25 28 
1866-75* 32,716 970 26 28 
*Average crop per year for the period, 


1 estimate. 


tJuly 
Oats Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition July 1, compared with the final 
production tigures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000's omitted): 








Acres »~———Bushels - 

1925 25 1924 . 

New York.. 1,031 33 34,056 32,85 
Pennsylv nia 1,154 34 37,080 38,653 
ORI ..ree 52, 64,657 52,084 
Indiana .... 56,005 70,0384 54,623 
lilinois ..... 27,728 163,680 140,345 





4 
Michigan 1,6: 997 
Wisconsin.. 2,564 100,406 
Minnesota.. 4,410 149,940 
lowa 5,8 203,129 
Missouri es 43,520 41, 
N. Dakota,.. 68,600 9¢ 
S. Dakota... 76,320 98, 
Nebraska 69,143 76,136 


67,200 50,787 
103,600 
193,500 145,990 
248,282 213,986 
745 39,381 


364 67,263 






Kansas 1,868 41,245 39,806 
CU ee 1,078 13,259 48,802 
Oklahoma... 1,411 31,042 38,880 
Montana ... 754 24,015 19,854 
Other states 4,565 118,354 103,084 





U. States 44,467 1,292,101 1,541,900 1,: 
Flaxseed Crop by States 

Department of Agriculture estimate 

1925 flaxseed crop, based on condition 


of the 
July 
1, compared with the final production figures 


for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bushels 


(000's omitted): 





1925 1924 Av 
Minnesota ........... 6,268 8,117 4,502 
North Dakota ....... 12,072 14,722 6,896 
South Dakota ....... 126 4,299 2,371 
HOMORS cccccccss ue 357 378 195 
PEGMEBRS cceccceas 2,395 2,349 1,093 
Other states ..... 326 308 221 
United States ...... 26,144 30,173 15,278 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 


all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, July 14, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Cc From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 cone 
Bergen ...... 27.00 coos 34-00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ones 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... 20.00 .... «++. 20.00 sees 
Cardiff ...... 20.00 .... «..- 20.00 cove 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GEM cccccces 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 seee 
Danzig ...... 30.00 « coos OUee 
Dublin ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 323.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 .2.. ceoe cose eee 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 esos 
Hamburg 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
AVEO occccve 7.50 .... 27.50 27.50 TTT. 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Hull .cccccce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 oboe 
EGER ccccdos 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cove 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... eves 
Malméd ...... 9.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ene 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... ..++ soos eses 
Newcastle ... 20.00 .... «wooo «ceee cvee 
Ombe cccvcsee 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirgwus ...... SB.G0 scce coves seee eevee 
Rotterdam 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 26.00 .... sesc coos wT 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BOBO ccese sees soos cece 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cece 
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NEW YORK 

Business in the local market has 
slowed up slightly since the first of the 
month, although there is still a fair 
amount passing. As long as_ bakers’ 
stocks are so small, it is expected that 
buying for immediate needs will continue 
for a long time. This makes the market 
featureless with every one expending the 
maximum amount of energy for the mini- 
mum amount of result. 

New Crop Flour.—A wide range exist- 
ed last week in prices for new crop Kan- 
sas, straights being quoted at $7.50@8.25 
bbl. The samples that were received here 
look very satisfactory, but so far only 
one car’s arrival has been reported, hav- 
ing been seven days in transit. New soft 
winters are quoted at $7@7.35, with sales 
at the lower figure. As a general thing, 
on all grades of flour, millers have not 
followed wheat fluctuations closely, and 
price adjustments have been moderate. 

Export Trade—Clearances of flour 
from the port of New York to Germany 
have been good, but current business has 
been quiet and without special interest. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 10: 
spring fancy patents $8.45@8.90, stand- 
ard patents $8@8.50, clears $7.75@8.10; 
hard winter short patents $8@8.60, 
straights $7.50@8.15; _ soft winter 
straights $7@7.30; rye, $5.60@5.90,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 212,025 bbls; exports, 
103,358. 

WHEAT 


Wheat fluctuations were erratic, clos- 
ing the week lower, in spite of lower 
government figures. In the export end, 
interest was shown in the reports of car- 
goes sold by Russia. Quotations, July 
10: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.74% ; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.69%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.65°4; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.784%2; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.57%4. Re- 
ceipts, 1,933,200 bus; exports, 1,324,325. 


OATS 


Oats were unsettled, due to lack of 
export demand and better crop news. 
Quotations, July 10: No. 2 white, 57c; 
No. 3 white, 55c. Receipts, 114,000 bus; 
exports, 192,193. 

NOTES 

D. J. Kniering, New York broker, is 
spending a few days in Chicago on a 
business trip. 

F. O. Seaver, Dawson & Seaver, re- 
cently motored home from a three weeks’ 
vacation in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont. 

J. A. Lenhardt, flour broker, has left 
for Florida to be gone about three weeks, 
visiting Miami, Palm Beach and other 
resorts. 

Lewis Arthur Cushman, head of Cush- 
man’s Sons, Inc., sailed for Europe early 
in July, planning to motor through west- 
ern Europe. 

Harold M. Meech, president Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., on July 7 and 8 vis- 
ited Fred Quackenbush, who handles the 
mill’s account here. 

L. E. Boxill, Barbados, B. W. I., was 
recently introduced on the Produce Ex- 
change floor by J. A. Sim, vice president 
Standard Milling Co. 

Flour men visiting this market last 
week included C. R. Moody, Cleveland, 
and F. O. Burrell, Buffalo, general east- 
ern field representative for the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. 

W. E. Howard, Howard Baking Cor- 
poration, sailed with Mrs. Howard and 
their two daughters on July 4 for a 
trip through England and France and 
along the Riviera. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals show 
a slight improvement over last week’s 


low figure of 658. This week there are 
759 reported, to be compared with 904 
for the similar week a year ago. 

C. B. Halboth and A. I. Coans, Hal- 
both-Coans Co., left July 11 for a 30-day 
motor trip through the North and South- 
west, to visit their various mill connec- 
tions, stopping off in Ohio at Mr. Hal- 
both’s old home. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the New York office of the mill, 
and W. E. Derreck, of the durum de- 
partment, has just returned from a 
month’s visit to the home office. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
off in New York a couple of days last 
week while covering the eastern markets. 
He left to go to Boston and through 
Pennsylvania, visiting the mill’s connec- 
tions. 

J. A. Le Clere, special agent of the 
Foodstuffs Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, had a card of admis- 
sion to the floor of the exchange for sev- 
eral days last week, while in New York 
on business, connected, it is understood, 
with flour. 

W. P. Tanner, vice president W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., is soldiering for 
a couple of weeks at the Citizens’ Train- 
ing Camp at Fort Tilden. Mr. Tan- 
ner is a captain in the Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps and a few years ago had sev- 
eral months’ experience with the Seventh 
Regiment on the Mexican border. 

W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., has 
taken on a new account for Greater New 
York, that of Konrad Schreier Co., She- 
boygan, Wis. This mill is making, by a 
new process, a whole wheat flour called 
“Brawn.” It has been working to per- 
fect this for about a year, in order to 
bring out the highest nutritive value, 
combined with the best flavor possible. 


E. O. Challenger, New York flour bro- 
ker, spent July 6-10 in Atlantic City, 
attending the twenty-second annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association. The statis- 
tician who puts box cars, shoes and grape 
fruit end to end was apparently in at- 
tendance at this convention for it was 
reported that if the macaroni exported 
by the United States in 1924 had been 
wrapped around the globe it would have 
girdled it at the equator about six times. 
Even exports from Italy were not as 
great as this. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is quiet, with buyers 
and sellers apart in their ideas of value. 
Limits are in some cases 25c higher than 
those ruling a week ago, largely due to 
the upward movement of wheat, but job- 
bers and bakers show no disposition to 
take hold except to satisfy current needs. 
Receipts for the week ending July 11 
were 7,995,469 lbs in sacks. Exports 
were 2,267 sacks to Salonica and 577 
sacks to Amsterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, July 11: spring first 
patents $8.85@9.15, standard patent $8.45 
@8.75, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@ 
8.50; soft winter straight, $8@8.50; rye 
flour, $6.50@6.75. 

The wheat market is nominal in the 
absence of spot offerings. 

Supplies of oats are light and the mar- 
ket rules firm and Ic higher with a mod- 
erate demand. Receipts, 68,807 bus; ex- 
ports, 10,000; stock, 183,056. Closing 
quotations, July 11: No. 2 white, 6012@ 
6l4c; No. 3 white, 57142@58'2c. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 


and corn in June were as follows, with 


comparisons: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
June, 1925 ..... 153,191 1,061,778 41,878 
May, 1925 .. -. 135,694 2,916,853 20,319 
June, 1924 ..... 173,657 661,215 47,092 
June, 1923 .. . 200,346 1,628,698 272,608 
Exports— 
June, 1925 .. BE:633 LGGECIS  tecwes 
May, 1925 10,152 3,066,839 42,857 
June, 1924 ..... 30,106 Cees 8 eesaus 
June, 1923 .. 20,295 1,559,926 236,492 
NOTES 


F. G. Winter, Chicago, was on ’change 
July 10. 

Among the recent visitors on ‘change 
was R. J. Anderson, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont. 


John A. Killpatrick, grain, hay and 
feed merchant, is spending a month’s va- 
cation in the White Mountains. 


Albert L. Hood, grain and feed mer- 
chant, has opened his cottage at George 
School, Pa., where he will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

Andrew J. Schickling, salesman for 
George M. Richardson, flour and grain 
merchant, has returned from a few days’ 
holiday spent at Atlantic City. 

It was announced on July 7 that Pier 
30, South Wharves, had been leased by 
the Department of Wharves, Docks and 
Ferries to the Baltimore & Carolina 
Steamship Co., operators of the Weems 
Line. 

On July 7 the grain committee of the 
Commercial Exchange passed a resolu- 
tion that hereafter the charge for inspec- 
tion and sampling of grain to those who 
are not members of the exchange shall 
be $10 per car. 

A press dispatch from New Castle, 
Pa., states that the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, has purchased the modern 
baking plant of the Wyrie Baking Co., 
New Castle, from F. E. Sowersby, the 
receiver, and the sale has been confirmed 
by the court. The new owners will re- 
model the plant and spend about $40,000 
on additions. 

C. K. Kenick, freight manager for the 
Cunard Steamship Co., accompanied by 
other officials, was a guest in Philadel- 
phia on July 7 of Colonel James Potter, 
local agent for the organization. An in- 
spection was made of the piers along the 
river front and other cargo handling fa- 
cilities, after which a luncheon’ was 
served at the Racquet Club. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BALTIMORE 

Considerable business was done in flour 
last week, but mostly in new near-by soft 
winter straights, which, to many, includ- 
ing New York and southern buyers, were 
irresistible. Probably the heaviest sales 
were made at $6.20@6.45, bulk, for both 
July and July-August shipment, with 
apparently three leading tributary mills 
monopolizing the business. Old soft win- 
ters were practically unsalable at any 
premium over new, though up to this 
writing no one has shown any willing- 
ness to part with them on that basis. 
Comparatively little was accomplished in 
springs or hard winters, because of their 
slowness in following the decline, and 
because of the modest discount at which 
new crop stock was offered. However, 
the markets at the close were buoyant 
and excited over high temperatures and 
black rust talk in the Northwest. 

It is reliably reported that one of the 
leading northwestern milling concerns 
claims to have sold in June 1,000,000 bbls 
of its flour for shipment as fast as it 
can be manufactured. This shows that 
there are buyers who are not afraid to 
buy. 

Closing prices, July 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@1l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.65@ 
8.90, standard patent $8.15@8.40; hard 
winter short patent $8.55@8.80, straight 
$8.05@8.30; soft winter short patent 
(new) $7.30@7.55, straight (near-by), 
new, $6.55@6.80; rye flour, white $6.15 
@6.40, dark $5.15@5.40. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
21,962 bbls, 5,365 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 3,534 
bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 5c higher 
than in the previous week, or 7c up from 
the bottom and 76c down from the late 
top, with stocks comprising mostly old 
hard winter, held for export, and new 





southern. Closing prices, July 11: spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.44; new southern by boat: No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.43; No. 3 
$1.39, No. 4 $1.35, No. 5 $1.32, bag lots 
by sample $1.25@1.36. 

Of the 389,958 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending July 11, 123,098 
went to export elevators. No exports. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat for the week 
were 15,990 bus. Receipts of new south)- 
ern wheat so far this season, 350,502 bus: 
for same period last year, 17,027 bus. 
Closing price of new southern contract 
grade, $1.43; last year, $1.21. 

Oats prices, July 11: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 57%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
55'4c¢. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 
3,534 bbls flour and 146,335 bus rye. 

Threshing returns are bringing to light 
some wonderful wheat yields in this part 
of the country. 


Oscar Moore, sales manager Bay Stite 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was in B \l- 
timore on July 11. 

The charter of a steamer to load a full 
cargo of grain, presumably wheat, h: re 
the last half of July, was reported a 
few days ago. 

Charles P. Dorney, a local millers’ 
agent, has acquired the Baltimore «v- 
count of the Globe Flour Mills () 
Perham, Minn. 


George S. Jackson, who recently rv- 
tired from the Barnes-Jackson Co., In.., 
grain exporter, has gone to Europe fur 
the rest of the summer. 

C. Emmerich Mears, White & Co., flour 
and semolina, attended the convention 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at Atlantic City la-t 
week. 


Hubbard-Kothe, Inc., 2-4 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, has been incorporate: 
by Harry C. Kothe, Jacob F. Grosha:.s 
and Allan H. Fisher, to buy and sell «|! 
kinds of mill supplies. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
389,958 bus wheat, 12,618 corn, 22,512 
oats and 32,654 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,940,953 bus wheat, 67,494 corn, 110,851 
oats, 145,652 rye, 80,571 barley and 6,465 
buckwheat. - 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Ba! 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.60; domestic wheat, $1.80; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.55; corn, $1.40; ryc, 
$1.20; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 

C.-H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

A fairly brisk buying of wheat by 
millers last week indicated that som: 
flour sales had been made. However, 
that they were not great became eviden! 
at the week end when the bulge cause! 
millers to take shelter again. 

The small bakers and jobbing house 
are still holding to their policy of con 
servative buying. Buyers have not ac 
quired enough confidence in the wheat 
situation to make them active operators 
on the market. Millers are trying for 
new business and are still willing to fur- 
nish incentives in the way of price to get 
it, but even this has failed to bring any 
noticeable activity. 

Buffalo quotations, July 3: fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.20, bakers $8.75@8.90, first 
clear $8@8.10, second clears $4.25@4.50; 
rye flour, white $6@6.10, dark $5@5.10. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, 
$8.25@8.80; standard, $7.75@8.20. 

Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $10@10.20; pastry, $9.90@10.10; 
graham, $9.80@10; rye, $7@7.20. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sune BBB) v.00 b.05: 238,000 182,934 77 
Previous week .. 238,000 180,399 76 
et SOS iv cwddies 187,500 151,635 81 
Two years ago... 166,500 117,924 71 


Stocks of grain in store at this port 
last week: wheat, 4,876,462 bus; corn, 
1,346,396 ; oats, 3,167,726; barley, 311,385; 
rye, 524,299; afloat in the harbor: wheat, 
901,329 bus; oats, 249,079; barley, 160,- 
000; rye, 209,999. 

Due to the high protein content of the 
new hard winter crop, southwestern mill- 
ers are paying higher prices than local 
mills can afford in competition with the 
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prevailing limits of springs. Soft win- 
ters are not moving, new wheat being 
expected within two weeks. 

There has been some increase in re- 
ceipts of oats, but offerings on the ex- 
change have been few. There was some 
demand on July 11 on the advance, and 
all offerings were cleaned up. No. 2 
white sold at 59%4c, Philadelphia. 

There was a strong tone to the barley 
market and track offerings were light. 
Elevator stocks, too, are low, and holders 
are not pressing offerings for sale. 

Rye offerings were light and the mar- 
ket firm. No. 2 rye sold at $1.13 bu on 
July 11, with futures closing higher and 
strong. 

CAPTAIN HOLME’S NEW APPOINTMENT 


News has been received here of the 
appointment of Captain Brant Holme, 
prother of George Holme, general agent 
for the Great Lakes Transit Corpora- 
tion, at Buffalo, as manager of the Ware 
Shoals bag plant, with offices at Ware 
Shoals, S. C. The plant is now operated 
as a separate branch of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. Captain Holme was with the 
United States field artillery in France 
and is a mechanical and construction en- 
gineer and a professor of chemistry. 


NOTES 


W. H. Long, Howard, Pa., has dis- 
continued his feed and milling business. 

W. J. Husband, E. R. Bacon & Co., 
Chicago, was a visitor last week at the 
Corn Exchange. 

A final meeting of creditors of the 
Clover Leaf Baking Co., Tonawanda, N. 
Y., will be held in Buffalo bankruptcy 
court on July 29. 

Arthur Stafford, representative at 
Boston, Mass., of the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co., observed his twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary this month. 

Dwight K. Yerxa and Theodore S. 
Banks were in Atlantic City last week, 
attending the convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association. 

Edward D. Sheehan, well known Buf- 
falo sportsman and hotel keeper, died 
July 9. Many years ago Mr. Sheehan 
was superintendent of three grain ele- 
vators on the Buffalo lake front. 

W. J. Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., accompanied by Milton 
Peterson, P. F. Peterson Co., Omaha, 
and W-S. Preyer, Buffalo, left here last 
week for an extended trip to eastern 
markets. 

N. L. McDowell, former purchasing 
agent at Calcutta for the Cleveland- 
Akron Bag Co., called upon old friends 
on the Corn Exchange here last week. 
Mr. McDowell may take up new business 
connections while in Buffalo. 

The Evans Elevator here is erecting 
four new tanks, with gallery and tunnel, 
which will add 200,000 bus grain to the 
storage capacity. Plans were prepared 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co., 
of this city, for the Frank Winch Realty 
Co., new owners of the property. The 
construction work will be completed by 
Sept. 15. 

Among the New York state incorpora- 
tions filed last week were the following: 
Hamden Feed Corporation of Hamden, 
to deal in flour, feed, etc., with capital 
of $25,000; Meader Milling Co., Inc., 
Manhattan, flour and cereal products; 
F. Rochlin Milling Corporation, Greene 
County, milling and grain business, with 
capital of $40,000. 

Henry Veatch, local representative of 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in North Carolina on business the 
latter half of last week. On the return 
trip he had a conference at New York 
with J. R. French, representative there 
of the Kansas concern, and M. M. Black- 
ley, representing the eastern New York 
and New England territory. 

Directors of the Batavia Chamber of 
Commerce paid a visit last week to the 
plaut of the Muffets Corporation and 
viewed the process of manufacture of the 
new breakfast food and the operation 
of the new multiple machine and ovens 
which are turning out the firm’s cereal 
at the rate of 500 cases a day. The firm 
now has orders ahead for 3,500 cases of 
its product. 

‘The Interstate Elevator Corporation, 
New York, which is about to begin con- 
struction of a big grain elevator on 
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Buffalo River, has just deeded to the 
city of Buffalo a narrow strip of land, 
about half an acre in area, at a point 
where the river takes a right angle turn 
at the site of the new elevator. The city 
will dredge the river to widen it at this 
point and both the elevator company and 
the municipality will benefit. 
M. A. McCarty. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Business here is still of a hand-to- 
mouth nature, buyers seeming confident 
prices will settle considerably lower. Re- 
ports of black rust and other bullish 
statements have not caused excitement 
among buyers. Reports from bakers 
would indicate that collections are much 
improved, and that the pessimistic feel- 
ing prevailing some time ago has entire- 
Iy vanished. 

Many mills continue wiring the trade 
in this section, hoping thereby to stimu- 


has about completed a new three-oven 
bakery at Beckley. The Charleston unit 
is a four-oven modern bakery. W. F. 
Grady, general manager of both bak- 
eries, is now at Beckley superintending 
the construction of the new plant. 

The bakery industry of this section will 
probably soon launch a campaign an- 
swering some of the advertising indulged 
in by faddists on behalf of dark breads. 
Charleston bakers report that at least 
99.5 per cent of their business is for 
white bread. They say that the demand 
for whole wheat and similar breads is 


on the wane. 
Ray A. Frame. 


BOSTON 
New hard winter wheat flours were a 
definite factor in the local flour market 
last week. There were numerous small 
sales early in the week, standard patents 
selling as low as $7.65 bbl, but at the close 





The Old Mill at Eastham 


HATEVER Plymouth claims as the first spot on which the Mayflower 
voyagers actually settled, Provincetown may boast of being the first 
place where they landed and where they spent their first Sunday in America. 
Furthermore, many of those who settled in Plymouth did not remain there, 
but formed other settlements along Cape Cod, and one of these is Eastham, 
which name was originally given to all the territory of the Nauset Indians, 





but now is the town of that name, other villages and towns having been 
founded on what was once all Eastham. Close to the present King’s High- 
way, the excellent motor road running the entire length of the Cape, stands 


the old mill here shown. 


Originally it stood in Plymouth, Mass., where it was 


built in 1789. From thence it was removed to Provincetown, and finally to its 


present site. 


Although recently reshingled, it still has a venerable appearance. 


A worn old millstone serves as doorstep. The mill was used for grinding 
corn last summer, and may again serve in a similar’ capacity. 





late business. In most cases this method 
does not bring in orders, as buyers are 
not yet ready to commit themselves and 
will not be stampeded into taking on 
bookings. Car lot buyers, of whom there 
are many in this state, welcome the ad- 
vent of prices lower than those which 
prevailed during the early spring months. 
They feel that with lower flour and feed 
prices they can easily increase their flour 
business without the necessity of addi- 
tional capital. Stocks on hands, new 
business and general demand remain un- 
changed. 

Quotations, July 11, car lots, basis 98- 
Ib cottons, delivered, Pittsburgh rate 
points in West Virginia: spring patent 
$9@9.65, hard winter patent $8.90@9.35, 
soft winter patent $8.25@9. 

NOTES 

West Virginia is building a new $7,- 
000,000 capitol at Charleston, part of 
which is already completed. 

J. M. Frame, West Virginia represen- 
tative Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., has 
returned from a vacation in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, where he spent sev- 
eral days fishing. 

The Purity Baking Co., Charleston, 


they advanced to $7.85@8.10. Short hard 
winter wheat patents sold at $8.25@8.50 
bbl. 

Most of the mills are pressing for new 
business and are making quotations to 
meet the situation. Buyers have little 
faith in the possible return of higher 
prices. They, therefore, are buying only 
what is needed. 

The large wholesale bakers now buy 
little in the local market, purchases be- 
ing made in other centers, while the 
smaller bakers, the jobbing houses and 
the retailers are all more or less inter- 
ested, and their attitude of conservatism 
is of importance. 

Some agents for spring wheat flours 
state that they can see a little improve- 
ment in the situation, but it is safe to 
say that if they are doing any business, 
a liberal reduction from asking prices is 
being made in almost every instance. 
Most of the spring wheat flour salesmen 
are unable to report any improvement 
in the demand. 

There are liberal offerings of Pacific 
Coast flours by some of the local receiv- 
ers. Considerable cutting in prices, how- 
ever, has raised havoc with the local 
trade in these flours. Sales of new soft 
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wheat patents were made in a small way 
at $7.85 bbl, and of old hard wheat pat- 
ents at $9. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
on July 11, were: spring first patents 
$9.50@9.75, standard patents $8.40@9.35, 
first clear $8.15@9; hard winter patent, 
$7.85@8.60; soft winter patents $8.50@ 
9.25, straight $8.35@8.75, clear $8.25@ 
8.50. 

Rye flour was firmly held.on July 11, 
with prices higher. Choice white patents 
were quoted at $6.25@6.50, standard pat- 
ents at $6@6.25 and dark rye at $5.25 
@5.40, all in sacks. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending July 11, 1925, with 
comparisons: 

Stocks—, 


Receipts— r 
25 1924 


1925 
Flour, bblis.... 32, 
Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus..... 


ne 39,324 121,208 
1,175 400 593 


Oats, bus..... 142,250 31,090 211,050 4,819 

MEO, DWEBiccose cosss ceese 160,366 1,064 

Barley, bus... 36,300 a) ee 

Millfeed, tons.. we “0604 a8a0a ‘S000 
NOTES 

A. W. Godfrey, prominent Boston 


flour mill representative, left this week 
on a four weeks’ vacation to the Pacific 
Coast and the Northwest. 


Large quantities of poultry feed are 
being exported to Hamburg through the 
port of Boston. Last week the steamer 
West Harcuvar sailed with 4,000 bags 
and the Karachi Maru with 1,000. 

There were heavy exports of flour from 
the port of Boston during the week end- 
ing July 11. ‘The shipments were: to 
Hamburg, 38,315 sacks; to London, 1,100 
sacks, all bonded flour in 140-lb sacks. 

A. M. Cooke, Syracuse (N. Y.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor in Boston, 
the guest of the New England represen- 
tatives of the mill, Lapham & Lapham. 
Other visitors were H. P. Bell, Denver, 
Colo., and J. S. Granigan, Ottawa, Can. 

Over 500,000 bus grain were shipped 
from Boston last week in two steamers, 
the British Elmpark bound for Rotter- 
dam and the German freighter Irma 
Kimme. Much of this grain has been in 
elevators for some months and its expor- 
tation will leave very little grain remain- 
ing. 

Louis W. DePass. 


TEXAS CHEMISTS FORM CLUB 

Fort Worrn, Trxas—The cereal 
chemists of Texas met at the Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, on July 5, for the 
purpose of organizing a club to be known 
as the Texas-Oklahoma Cereal Chemists’ 
Club, the intention being to hold occa- 
sional meetings in order to promote chem- 
ical laboratory work among flour mills. 
Interlaboratory checking of different de- 
terminations will also be carried out, 
principally for moisture, protein and ash 
content. 

A committee was appointed to settle 
disputes which may arise between mem- 
bers on protein results, the decision of 
which shall be final. W. L. Frank, Sher- 
man Grain and Cotton Exchange, was 
elected president of the organization, 
and P. R. Pitts, Fort Worth Labora- 
tories, was appointed secretary. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 11, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 828 129 29 192 
eee 449 99 41 o* 
Grain Growers .. 616 715 125 ws 
Fort William . 390 28 13 <2 
SS SS) SS 1,297 254 55 153 
Northland ...... 2,945 274 67 ee 
Port Arthur .... 483 67 4 os 
i ee 436 67 74 328 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Nos. 1 and 2 2,028 275 33 144 

a: Bo. 660.0% 1,026 189 3 51 


Private elevators. 6,489 1,504 574 413 


— 
= 


WORRIES. 16602000 1,281 





3,602 ’ 

We OO ci kceas 19,471 7,774 738 331 
Receipts ..... 2,304 1,278 356 121 
Lake shipments... 3,146 1,123 559 198 
Rail shipments... 270 51 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..2,386 Durum ........ 1,512 
No. 2 northern..1,818 Kota ......... ° 28 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 48 Special bin .... 19 
No. 3 northern..1,694 Others ......... 709 
WOO. © cvcccasece 590 Private ........ 6,489 
Pe D secceesase 584 -— - 
WO © nc cscssees 773 WOGNS 206028 16,987 
Pe api tuwwser 337 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 2. Wesesce = Die beens ones 248 
lS Ae i) i eae 169 
es OG. Wee cose 0 Mn ee 1,604 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 37 
1 feed .......4.-. 1,146 Totes ccccccve 3,602 
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Millfeed Demand.—The millfeed market has gained strength during the 


past week. 


lations, and millers generally are bullish. 
hand, cling to the belief that there will be lower prices in August. 


Production has not been sufficiently heavy to create accumu- 


Large handlers of feed, on the other 
Consump- 


tive demand has been strengthened by drying of pasturage in important 


feeding districts. 
by poor pasturage conditions. 


On the whole, the season has been characterized to date 


Northwestern mills report exceptionally good sales, in mixed cars with 


flour, and enough straight cars to absorb current production. 


Most of their 


July and August production is under contract, and attractive offers are 


being accepted for September. 


Lighter offerings in the Southwest have 


resulted from lowered production and the tendency of mills to apply their 
feed output on old July contracts while the market is comparatively low. 
Feed is strong in the central states, and is moving readily into consumption. 


Buying of mixed feed is confined to near-by shipment. 


Stocks are light, 


and mixers are showing increased interest in replenishing supplies. 
Prices.—Feed prices are firm and average 50c@$1 ton higher than a week 


ago. 


Spring wheat mills of the Northwest quote at practically unchanged 


figures, but Buffalo mills are $1.50 ton higher. Hard winter wheat mills of 
the Southwest, and mills of the St. Louis district, quote $1@1.50 ton higher 


than last week. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Curcaco.—The millfeed market was 
firm last week, and prices advanced 50c 
@$1 ton. There was an improved de- 
mand, and local distributors report a 
good number of car lot sales to the coun- 
try trade. Mixers are thought to have 
their requirements pretty well filled for 
the present, as they bought quite heavily 
on the break a few weeks ago, but a few 
are in the market for small amounts. 
At the week end there was a little falling 
off in demand, most buyers having filled 
the holes, and at present there seem to 
be more sellers than buyers. 

Spring bran was quoted, July 11, at 
$26.25@26.50 ton, hard winter bran $26.50 
@27.50, standard middlings $28@29, 
flour middlings $34@34.50, red dog $41 
@44, 

Sr. Lovis——Demand for millfeed re- 
mains light but prices are holding steady. 
What buying is being done is scattered 
and limited to small lots, but the output 
of the mills has not yet reached a point 
where it is greatly in excess of the de- 
mand, and although millfeed prices have 
declined during the last few weeks, this 
drop has not been as great as was antici- 
pated by many in the trade. Quotations, 
July 11: soft winter bran $26@27 ton, 
hard winter bran $25.50@26.50, and gray 
shorts $30@31. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mi.wavuKkee.— Wheat feeds are display- 
ing a somewhat firmer tone, and there 
has been a reaction in prices amounting 
to 50c ton. There is no distinct improve- 
ment in the consumptive demand in this 
territory, but the larger handlers have 
been putting forth good inquiry, fortify- 
ing themselves against later requirements 
on a profitable basis. Inasmuch as stor- 
age stocks of feed are extremely small, 
considering the time of the year, trading 
in current and deferred feed has been 
encouraged. Mills have enjoyed a bet- 
ter flour business, so that offerings have 
been somewhat heavier. Prices are 
strongly held, and it would appear that 
the trade is willing to make commit- 
ments without the usual bargaining. 
Nominal quotations, July 11: spring bran 
$26@26.50 ton, winter bran $26.70@ 
27.20, standard middlings $27.50@28, 
flour middlings $33.50@34.50, red dog $40 
@41, rye feed $27.50@28.50, reground 
oat feed $7.50@8, cottonseed meal $42.50 
@47, and gluten feed $34.80@37.80, in 
100-Ilb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouis.—Millers report excep- 
tionally good sales of millfeed, in mixed 
cars with flour, and enough bookings in 
straight cars to absorb current produc- 
tion. The prospective July-August pro- 
duction is already under contract, with 
mills accepting whatever attractive bids 
are received for September shipment. 
Millers, as a rule, are bullish on feed. 
They do not look for as much southwest- 
ern competition as usual this fall, and 





do not hesitate to express themselves as 
believing that jobbers, who are looking 
for lower prices, are going to be disap- 
pointed. 

Mixers are said to be again showing a 
little interest. Jobbers report improved 
inquiry, following strength in the grain 
markets. Offerings, they say, were fairly 
free all of last week but, as usual, when 
grain strengthens, offerings dry up. Bids 
from the East are few and far between 
and are usually 50c@$1 ton under the 
market. What inquiry there is, is largely 
for standard middlings. There is no de- 
mand for red dog. 

Mills quote bran at $23@24 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $25@25.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $32@33; red dog, $39@40; wheat 
mixed feed $28@31.50, and rye middlings - 
$25, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 14 Year ago 
SPOR co ccvcanscucs 23.00@23.50 $.....@22.50 
Stand. middlings.. 25.00@25.50 .....@25.50 
Flour middlings... 31.50@32.00 29.00@30.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 37.00@39.00 34.00@35.00 

Dvutvutrn.—Slight improvement in de- 
mand was noted last week, but as soon 
as requirements were filled it flattened 
out again. The local output is booked 
as fast as it is made, and no stocks are 
accumulating. 


Great Fatis.—Feed prices remained 
unchanged last week. Quotations, July 
11, were: bran $31 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $34, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Lighter offerings of 
feed last week caused a sharp reaction 
from the decline of $2.50 ton late in 
June, the market recovering $1@1.50 of 
the loss. Scattered buying of both bran 
and shorts for quick and prompt ship- 
ment prevails. The light offerings are 
partly a result of lowered production, 
and partly a result of the tendency of 
mills to apply all of their feed output on 
old July contracts while the market is 
comparatively low. - A _ considerable 


amount of July bran had been sold at 
prices $2@3 over what is currently ob- 
tainable. No large lot buying is being 
done. 

Deferred deliveries of feed are quoted 
about $1 ton under the spot market. A 
considerable inquiry exists for August 
and September bran at slightly greater 
discounts, but mills are not pressing 
sales. 

Quotations, July 11, spot, basis car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $24.50@ 
25; brown shorts, $29.50@30; gray 
shorts, $31@31.50. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed is considerably 
weaker, but shows a little more strength 
than early last week. Mills are not press- 
ing sales. Quotations, basis car lots, 
Atchison, July 11: bran, $24; mill-run, 
$27.50; shorts, $30. 

Oxrtanoma Crry.— Feed demand _ is 
again more active. Declining prices last 
week caused jobbers to contract for all 
that mills would sell. Oklahoma City 
mills report some acceptances of orders 
for bran for deferred shipment. Some 
were pushed to fill spot sales. Straight 
bran sold on July 11 at $1.40 cwt, mill- 
run bran $1.50, wheat gray shorts $1.75, 
corn chop $2.20 and corn meal, in 24-lb 
bags, 70c. 

Satina.—Feed demand is fairly active, 
gray shorts being most in demand. Prices 
are steady. Quotations, July 11, car lots, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.25@1.35 cwt; 
mill-run, $1.40@1.50; gray shorts, $1.60 
@1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—Following a rather substan- 
tial break in feed prices, the market has 
become strong, with a good demand and 
feed moving readily into consumption. 
It rather looks as if bottom might have 
been touched for the time being, but it 
is impossible to say just what may hap- 
pen when the output increases on the 
new crop, the grinding of which has, of 
course, not yet started. One miller re- 
ports sales of feed for August shipment 
at the same levels as for prompt. 


NasHvittE.—The millfeed market is 
quiet, with the mills reporting demand 
fair to slow. Dry weather has helped 
millfeed, and prices have been held up 
very satisfactorily for this period of the 
year. Quotations, July 11: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@32; standard mid- 
dlings $34@38. 

Evansvitte.—The demand for millfeed 
last week was somewhat slack, and prices 
declined. Quotations, July 11, in car- 
load lots, sacked, were: bran $33, mixed 
feed $34.50, shorts $35. 


PirrssurcH.—There was considerable 
activity in the millfeed market all last 
week, the bulk of the business being for 
prompt shipment. Prices held firm and 
offerings were light. There was prac- 
tically no business for deferred ship- 
ments, Quotations, per ton, July 11: 
standard middlings, $31.50@32.50; flour 
middlings, $38@39; spring wheat bran, 
$30@31; red dog, $44@46; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein, $48.20; 41 per 
cent protein, $46.20; 36 per cent protein, 
$44.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein, 
$40.90@41.90; 16 per cent protein, $35.40 
@36.40. 

THE EAST 


Boston.—The millfeed market is firm- 
er with light offerings for near-by or 
prompt shipment and a quiet demand. 
At the present time resellers are in con- 
trol of the local market with liberal 
stocks. No quantity of Canadian bran 





14, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire, Tuesday, July 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......$26.25@26.50 $23.00@24.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran. 26.50@27.50 .....@.... 24.00@25.00 25.50@26.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. ..... Dice en eee @Deceee  ceeee@..... 26.00@27.00 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 28.00@29.00 25.00@25.50 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst. 34.00@34.50 32.00@33.00 30.50@31.00 30.00@31.00 41.00@42.00 
Red dog ......... 41.00@44.00 39.00@40.00  .....@.....  wueee@..... 48.00@49.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... $28.50@29.00 $33.00@33.50 $32.50@33.50 $29.75@30.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 34.50@35.00 .....@33.50 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@29.00 35.50@36.50 34.00@34.50 31.00@32.00 29.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. 30.50@31.00 34.00@34.50 34.00@35.00 32.00@33.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst. .....@38.00 41.00@42.00 40.50@41.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
MOG GO cciusesss 43.00@43.50 48.50@49.50 .....@47.50 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
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or middlings is offering. Quotations, 
July 11, prompt or near-by shipment, ji) 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32” 
33; standard middlings, $34@34.50; flour 
middlings, $39.50@40; mixed feed, $35 
@42; red dog, $48; hominy feed, $12; 
stock feed, $42; oat hulls, reground, $11; 
cottonseed meal, $46@51.50. 

Burrato.—There was a wide range hv- 
tween quotations on bran and middlin.s 
here all last week, but the difference }-- 
tween jobbers’ and mill prices final|, 
settled down on July 11 to $29.50 ton for 
bran and $30.50 for middlings. Flour 
middlings are worth $37 and red dog 
$43.50. 

Bartimore.—Millfeed was in better 
demand last week, without having estii)- 
lished any advance. Quotations, in 1()- 
Ib sacks, per ton, July 11: spring brian, 
$32@33; soft winter bran, $35@3); 
standard middlings, $33@34; flour mi-:\- 
dlings, $41@42; red dog, $48@49. 

Puiapevpuia. — Millfeed is in sm:|! 
supply and firmer, but there is not mu: h 
doing. Quotations, July 11, for prom) tt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $33: 
83.50, hard winter bran $34.50@35, so/t 
winter bran $35.50@36.50, standard mi«<(- 
dlings $34@34.50, flour middlings $41( 
42, and red dog $48.50@49.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Norrotk.—The millfeed market 
comparatively inactive, due to season 
conditions, and prices have decline 
Conditions in the territory surroundin 
Norfolk are reported improved, on t! 
strength of good crops. Quotation 
July 11: red dog $45@47, flour middling 
$40@42, standard middlings $33@3. 
bran $32@34. 

Atitanta.—Wheat millfeed is slow. 
with stocks at a minimum. Prices ar 
lower, due to the light demand. Cotton 
seed meal is quoted nominal, as most 0 
this feed has moved into consuming quar 
ters and very little has remained in stock 
Hulls are dull, due to poor trade deman«( 
but stocks are good. 


Mempnis. — Millfeed continues ex 
tremely quiet and buyers are taking on 
only absolute requirements, while offer 
ings are small. Wheat bran was quote: 
on July 9 at $27.50@28 ton, and gray 
shorts at $34.50@35. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—Millfeed demand is _ light 
and prices were weaker last week. While 
some mills still quoted on July 11 $37 
ton for Washington mill-run, sales as low 
as $34 have been made. Montana bran 
sold on the north coast at $31 ton and 
mixed feed at $32. 


San Francisco.—A weaker tone was 
noticeable in the millfeed market last 
week, various grades being from $1 to 
$2 ton lower. Considerable shipments 
were received, due to the increased ac- 
tivity of mills, while the demand was 
light. Kansas bran was quoted on July 
11 at $34.50@35 ton, northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $38@40; middlings, 
$53@54, and low grade flour $55@56, 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—The mills of this part of 
Canada are running so lightly that mill- 
feed is actually scarce at times and there 
is no surplus to be noted anywhere. 
Where any feed does show accumulation, 
the excess is generally sold for export, 
as local demand is now at a low ebb, and 
to force supplies on the Canadian mar- 
ket would only demoralize prices. Quo- 
tations, July 11: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, 
middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered Ontario points. 

Monrreat.—The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, with no outstanding fea- 
ture. The feeling is easy, but up to July 
11 no change in prices was recorded, and 
quotations closed as follows: bran, $28.25 
@29.25 ton; shorts, $30.25@31.25; mid- 
dlings, $36.25@37.25, with bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for cash. 

Wixnirec.—The abundance of pasture 
has as yet made little difference in the 
demand for bran and shorts, which con- 
tinues excellent throughout the western 
provinces. Mills report that sales are 
taking care of output, and prices are 
steady. Quotations, July 11: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $25 and shorts $27; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $25 and shorts $27; Al- 
berta, bran $26 and shorts $28; British 
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July 15, 1925 


Columbia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30 
@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 and shorts 
$33. 
EUROPE 

Lonnon, Enc., June 24.—The supplies 
of millfeed seem to be in excess of de- 
mand, and prices are lower. London 
made bran is offered at £6 2s 6d ton, ex- 
mill. Middlings have also been quiet, 
with mills asking £7 5s ton, ex-mill. 
Plate pollards, near at hand and arrived, 
can be purchased-at £5 17s 6d, but ship- 
pers ask £6 7s 6d for June-July and £6 
8; 9d for July-August. Fancy Plate 
middlings, arrived, are about £8 5s, but 
for shipment £8 12s 6d is asked. 

DeLrast, IRELAND, June 22.—The mill- 
feed market is weak, and millers find 
difiiculty in getting £8 10s ton for best 
white bran, delivered. In Dublin and 
the south the price is £9, red bran being 
about £8. 
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§ FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
meckets on Monday, July 13, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reiu, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Mi neapolis— 1924 1925 
OR  dadervesevdececs $21.00 $23.00@23.50 
ire wheat bran ..... 21.50 23.00@24.00 
IGGTIRRD cccccccvcees 23.50 25.00@25.50 
yO GEOR ic cevcccestns 20.00 25.00@25.50 
lour middlings ...... 27.50 31.00@32.00 
G GOR cc cccccccccece 34.00 39.00@40.00 
ime@ GOO8 ccc ccccecse 23.50 26.00@27.00 
id process oil meal.. 42.00 42.00@43.00 
RET. .whs os ccccceseos 29.50 31.00@32.00 
C1GGRE? vc ce wcwcnce 32.00 33.00@34.00 
te GOGe coc ccccccece 42.00 42.00@43.50 
I) luth— 
WU Rd ewensceceessess 22.50 24.00@25.00 
MIGGMMGS ...cccccceee 25.00 26.50@27.00 
flour middlings ...... 28.00 32.00@33.00 


‘ountry mixed feed... 23.50 26.00@27.00 


Red GOW cecccccccccess 35.00 35.50@36.00 
Louis— 
BUGE.  coctececcccsvnes 23.00 26.00@26.50 
srown shorts ........- 25.50 30.00@31.00 
WOT GOEED 6c civecss 27.00 32.00@32.50 
Oak BORE is 00a 0 00d0:000% 11.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Hominy feed ......... 33.00 37.00@38.00 
buffalo— 
Pere BRM cccccccscses eeese 27.00 @ 28.00 
POM se cctvecicvcescocee sevce 27.00 @ 27.50 
‘tandard middlings ... ..... 29.00@29.50 
Mlour middlings ...... . ‘2. 86.00@36.50 
Red Ge ceccccccsecss esse 42.00 @ 43.00 
feavy mixed feed .... ..... 38.00@38.50 
EL I a tacccccesase eese2 45.50 @ 46.00 
Kansas City— 
Pure WER cc cccccccsce 21.00 24.00@24.50 
BEG cadeceececseceses 20.00 23.50@24.50 
Grown shorts .......- 24.50 28.00@29.00 
Gray shorts .......... 26.50 30.00@31.50 
Red GOS cccccccccescs 34.00 40.00@41.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 30.50 32.50@33.00 
Pure BPR secccceveces 30.00 32.00@32.50 
 , 2  werrrreree 29.50 31.50@32.00 
Spring middlings ..... 30.50 32.00@32.50 
Red GO ccccccsccvcoes 41.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 41.00@45.00 
Rye BE . occ cnccceee 29.00 31.00@32.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 23.50 26.70@27.20 
BOR: Pes s css sebeces 23.50 25.50@26.00 
MAGNO 5.4.5 0s acer de 26.00 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 33.50@34.50 
Ree GOP cccccncccsses 36.50 40.00@41.00 
Rye feed ............. 22.00 27.50@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 43.50 44.50@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 42.50@47.00 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 37.00@38.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 7.50@ 8.00 
Iirewers’ dried grainst.. 30.00 28.00@29.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 44.00 43.00@45.00 
Gluten feed¢t .......6.. 37.40 34.80@37.80 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 $ 


Minneapolis ..........+-+ 9.10 
DRI. pecrvocseccebecs 7.00 9.10 
St. EOOlW 2c cccvcsescoes sone 7.50 
Kansas City ......+es¢- 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........+6:. 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ..cicccccccccces eoee 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





REPARATIONS IN BRAN RATE 
CASE IN SOUTHWEST LARGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Probably no date 
will be set for a rehearing in the south- 
western bran rate case for several weeks 
yet, C. V. Topping, secretary Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, says. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission allows 60 
days in which application for a rehearing 
may be filed, and they are expected to 
let that much time elapse before taking 
any action. 

The decision in the first case command- 
ed railroads to change their tariffs to al- 
low bran to move from southwestern 
mills into Texas, New Mexico and Lou- 
isiana at the corn rate, instead of the 
wheat rate, which is about 5c higher. The 
new schedule of charges will become ef- 
fective in September. The commission, 
however, did not take any action on the 
plea of the league to make the lower 
rates retroactive, and it is on this point 
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that a rehearing is asked. If the rehear- 
ing is granted, it is probable that the 
railroads will ask for the reopening of 
the entire case. 

Estimates of the amount involved are 
around $250,000. On shipments where 
mills have paid the wheat rate on bran, 
the railroads would be forced to make a 
eash refund. In many instances, mills 
have refused to pay the wheat rate pend- 
ing the result of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision, but have 
paid the corn rate. In such cases, the 
railroads have billed the mills for under- 
charges, none of which have been paid. 
If the commission refuses to make its 
order retroactive, the carriers will, of 
course, press the mills for payment of 
these undercharges. 





GOVERNMENT ABANDONS 
BREAD TRADE INQUIRY 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The appropria- 
tion for the Federal Trade Commission 
for the fiscal year which commenced on 
July 1 shows no allowance for any eco- 
nomic investigations such as those into 
the bread industry dnd the farm co-op- 
erative movement which were ordered by 
Senate resolution. It is stated that, un- 
less specific instances of a violation of 
the antitrust laws are charged, it is un- 
likely that these investigations will be 
proceeded with. 

The commission has sent a letter to 
the President asking him to obtain from 
the Attorney Genéral an opinion as to 
the legality of the discontinuance of the 
investigations, which originally were only 
ordered by one house and did not charge 
any violation of the antitrust laws. 
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Sr. Lovis.—The local mixed feed mar- 
ket shows very little change. Seasonal 
conditions continue to prevail, and there 
is really nothing unusual about the mar- 
ket. Chick feeds are practically a thing 
of the past, but dairy feeds are in fair 
demand from some sections where the 
pasturage is not in good condition. Old 
bookings are very light and new sales 
are generally for prompt shipment. 
Neither buyers nor sellers show much in- 
terest in sales for future delivery, both 
waiting, apparently, to observe the trend 
of the market later in the summer. 


Mempunis.— Manufacturers have ad- 
vanced prices on their mixed feeds 50c 
@$1 during the past few days, raw ma- 
terials having become so much stronger 
and the trade being compelled to follow 
the markets. Movement is holding up 
pretty well for the season, although some 
falling off is reported for horse and mule 
feeds, attributed to more feedingstuffs 
being raised at home. Dairy feeds are 
still active, as pastures are generally 
poor and feeding larger than usual. 
Poultry feed is moving better than ex- 
pected, although the crest of the move- 
ment is over. It is felt that the outlook 
is favorable, as the unusually dry season 
has cut down the production of feed 
crops in the cotton growing section. 


NasHuvitte.—The mixed feed situation 
remained almost unchanged last week, 
although local mills reported some im- 
provement in sales. The Nashville mills 
ran about 50 per cent of capacity. Prices, 
July 11: horse feed $37@49 ton, dairy 
feed $41@51, poultry feed $52.50@59.50. 


Cuicaco.—Conditions in the mixed 
feed market continue to improve, and 
business is up to the expectations of man- 
ufacturers for this time of the year. The 
stronger grain markets last week stimu- 
lated buying to some extent, and the spot 
demand for poultry and dairy feeds was 
better. Stocks in most feeding sections 
are said to be light, and consequently the 
business passing is all for near-by ship- 
ment. Dealers also displayed more in- 
terest in futures when the grain market 
advanced, but they tried to come in at 
the old prices. Manufacturers refused 
to lower their prices, and therefore sales 
for deferred delivery are light. It is.said 
that one large concern manufacturing 
feeds is now offering for shipment up to 
March of next year, with no carrying 
charge. 





The government’s July 1 crop report 
indicated an increase of 5.4 per cent over 
last year in flaxseed acreage. This was 
considerably less than had been antici- 
pated early in the year, when there were 
indications of as much as 25 per cent in- 
crease. South Dakota and Montana 
show the greatest added acreage, with 
20 per cent increase. The total yield fore- 
cast from July 1 condition was 26,144,000 
bus, which compares with 30,173,000 
last year. 

The effect of the government report, 
combined with private information to 
the effect that crop conditions have been 
considerably less favorable than those of 
last year, has been a steady rise in flax- 
seed prices. The seven days ending Tues- 
day, July 14, indicated a gain of nearly 
25c bu in the Minneapolis July option. 
The advance is attributed not entirely to 
the bullish crop situation, but to the fact 
that the surplus seed that had been in- 
tended for increased plantings had been 
absorbed by the cash market. This sur- 
plus is estimated at about 400,000 bus, 
which came unexpectedly upon the bare 
market of the previous month or two, 
with the result that July or old crop 
sold as low as October new crop. 

Since the date of the government’s 
survey, there have been heavy rains and 
hot weather throughout the principal 
flax growing states. Private reports in- 
dicate that the crop in the Northwest is 
extremely spotted. Some of it was seed- 
ed very early, and failed to germinate 
because of dry weather. Other acreage 
was seeded after the spring rains. All 
stages of development are seen, some 
fields being four inches high, while others 
are in bloom; some are even in the boll. 
North Dakota conditions are best of the 
four northwestern states. Some of Min- 
nesota’s acreage, which is the largest on 
record for that state, was old ground, and 
is so weedy that the yield, it is feared, 
will be greatly reduced. 


Minneapouis.— Domestic buyers are 
showing more interest in oil meal, not 
only for prompt but for deferred ship- 
ment. Bids have | een received by Min- 
neapolis crushers for September-Decem- 
ber shipment, but have not been enter- 
tained. With Chicago and Toledo mills 
out of the market, temporarily, prices 
have firmed a little. Linseed meal at 
Minneapolis is quoted at $43 toh and at 
Buffalo, $46.50. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is particu- 
larly active, sales having been made this 
week at as high as $45.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York City. This is high in comparison 
with prices paid by domestic buyers. 

There is an excellent export demand 
for linseed meal, and business is being 
done at figures considerably above the 
domestic basis. Domestic demand is 
comparatively light, some buyers being 
still of the opinion that prices are too 
high. The advancing futures market has 
had the effect of stiffening quotations, 
though the general level is about un- 
changed from last week. The Minneapo- 
lis July future registered a net gain of 
nearly 25c between July 7 and July 14. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
July 11, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


rw—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...13,925 8,342 3,525 1,855 
Duluth ....... 16,417 6,811 14,968 5,992 
Totals ...... 30,342 15,153 18,493 7,847 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing July 11, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


co— Receipts. -——In store, 
1926 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 69 61 98 235 21 19 
Duluth.... 172 24 59 345 108 99 


Totals.... 241 85 157 580 129 118 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 





1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 7...$2.34% 2.34 2.39% 2.38 2.35 
July 8... 2.41% 2.41% 2.46 2.44% 2.42% 
July 9... 2.47% 2.47 2.49 2.47% 2.45 
July 10... 2.50 2.49% 2.53% 2.62% 2.48 
July 11... 2.60 2.59% 2.57% 2.56 2.54% 
July 12... 2.67 2.66% 2.60 2.58% 2.55% 
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Dututu.—The market was strong last 
week, due primarily to the government 
report, which estimates the yield as less 
than in 1924. There seems to be a 
paucity of offerings on the advancing 
market, which received its initial start 
from short covering. Traders are stay- 
ing close to the buying side in preference 
to selling and going short under existing 
circumstances, This makes it compara- 
tively an easy matter to work up quota- 
tions, and limits trade to small scattered 
lots, mostly for September delivery. 
Prices on July 13 showed a net advance 
since July 6 of 21%c for July, Septem- 
ber 24c, and October 23c. A good cash 
demand exists from crushers. 


Cuicaco.—The oil meal market is a 
little firmer, and more interest is being 
displayed by country dealers. Resellers 
report freer inquiry and more sales in 
car lots to this class of trade. Offerings 
are not plentiful and most of the business 
is being done by resellers. Oil meal was 
quoted, July 11, at $45@46 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

MitwavuKkee.—Trading in linseed meal 
is light, although a spasmodic demand for 
quick shipment has injected some new 
spirit into the market. This has not been 
sufficient to alter asking prices, which 
have been shaded in some instances to 
effect quick sales. Nominal quotations, 
July 11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44.50@45 ton. 


PirrssurcH.— An improvement was 
noted in the linseed oil meal market last 
week. Practically all sales were for 
prompt shipment, indicating that, buyers’ 
stocks are rather low. Quotation, July 
11, $49.20 ton. 


Burrato.—The demand for oil meal is 
lighter and dealers are backing down 
from the high prices previously asked. 
Offerings were quoted on July 11 at $46, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. 


Boston.—There is very little local de- 
mand for linseed meal for mill shipment. 
The quotation, July 11, was $49.70@50.70 
ton, in sacks. Resellers have a little meal 
on hand, but as they are quoting above 
mill prices, no business is reported. 


WinnireG.—Local mills report a very 
satisfactory volume of business in oil 
cake and meal, the bulk of which is of 
course for export account. Prices are 
approximately unchanged. Quotations, 
July 11: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $40, 
and oil meal $42, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 





Lonnon, Ewnua., June 24.—Linseed 
cakes are firmer, with London made at 
£12 15s@£13 2s 6d ton ex-mill, while 
American is quoted at £11 7s 6d, ex-ship. 

Liverroot, Ene., June 22.—Oil cakes 
are firm, with American linseed cake of- 
fered at £11 12s 6d ton, October-Novem- 
ber-December shipment, and Argentine 
at £11 15s@£12 9s, c.i.f. A cargo of 
Russian linseed cake (90@95 per cent 
pure, 39 per cent combined oil and al- 
bumin) sold for June-July shipment at 
£10 5s ton, but sellers are now asking 
£10 10s. 


MILL DRILLS FOR OIL 

Braman, Oxra.—A test for oil is be- 
ing drilled on lots here of the Perry 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., by the 
Hagy Co., Oklahoma City. The Perry 
company acquired part of a block in the 
vicinity of its elevator for the erection 
of a warehouse or other purposes. Be- 
fore it was needed, an oil boom occurred 
in the town, and the Perry company felt 
constrained to enter into drilling ar- 
rangements. At least one well is being 
drilled on each of the 24 blocks in the 
town. 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
June, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 7,257 tons, valued at 
$210,951. Of this amount, 6,612 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the 11 months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, Canada 
exported 155,531 tons of bran, 
shorts, etc., valued at $4,019,283, 
of which 140,761 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 
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Corn prices have taken a decided turn 
for the better. Extreme heat and dry 
weather in the Southwest, light primary 
receipts and a better cash market de- 
mand contributed to the strength, which 
withstood the bearish government esti- 
mate of 3,095,000,000 bus, against last 
year’s crop of 2,436,513,000 bus. Prices 
rose steadily throughout the past week, 
the Chicago July future showing a gain 
of about 7c from Tuesday, July 7, to 
Tuesday, July 14. 

Cash demand is good, and industries 
appear to be buying more actively. Con- 
sumptive demand for corn products is 
fair for the season. Prices are about un- 
changed from last week. 

Cuicaco.—Business in corn goods con- 
tinues very quiet. Some less than car 
lot sales are reported by brokers, but 
bookings of larger amounts are extremely 
few in number. Corn flour was quoted, 
July 11, at $2.40@2.60 cwt, corn meal 
$2.40@2.55, cream meal $2.40@2.55, hom- 
iny $2.40@2.60. Corn receipts were only 
157 cars last week, compared with 261 
last year. Trade sentiment is divided 
on the probable outcome of the crop. 
The government’s estimate, although 
showing an almost record crop, was be- 
low expectations. Quotations, July 11: 
No. 2 yellow $1.09%4 bu, No. 3 yellow 
$1.07; No. 2 white, $1.09@1.0942; No. 2 
mixed, $1.054%2@1.07. 


Kansas Crry.—Further advances were 
recorded in corn and corn products last 
week. Demand continues moderate. 
Quotations, July 11: white corn, No. 2 
$1.05@1.07, No. 3 $1.03%@1.05, No. 4 
$1.02@1.034%2; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.11@ 
1.13, No. 3 $1.09@1.11, No. 4 $1.08@1.09; 


mixed corn, No. 2 $1.05@1.06, No. 3 
$1.03@1.05, No. 4 $1.01@1.03; cream 


meal, $5.05 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas 
City, 100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, 
$38 ton; corn bran, $38. 


Mempuis.—Corn meal in this market 
early last week was offered as low as 
$4.70@4.75 for cream, but later the same 
mills were asking $5.20@5.25. Several 
cars were confirmed at the lower price, 
but buyers were unable to get as much 
as they wanted. Movement to the con- 
sumer is about normal. Corn demand is 
light, but the market is firm and good 
white corn is reported very scarce. 
Track No. 3 white was quoted, July 9, at 
$1.15, No. 3 mixed at $1.08, and No. 3 
yellow at $1.16. 


New Orveans.—The demand for corn, 
both domestic and foreign, was fair last 
week. Kingston received 4,200 bus of the 
14,733 bus corn exported to Latin Amer- 
ica. Ten other ports in the tropics were 
corn buyers. There were 6,865 bags corn 

“meal shipped through this port during 
the week, Ponce being the largest buyer, 
with 1,000 bags. Prices, July 11, were: 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.29 bu, No. 3 $1.28; 
No. 2 white $1.28, No. 3 $1.27; hominy 
feed, $1.90 ewt; grits, $5.30, 98’s; cream 
meal, $5.30, 98’s, and corn bran, $1.60 cwt. 

Sr. Lovis.—Sentiment in corn futures 
is rather mixed. Failure of the gov- 
ernment figures to prove as bearish as 
private crop reports had led the trade to 
expect, had a tendency to modify the 
bearish feeling, while the strength in 
wheat was also a factor. On the other 
hand reports from scattered sections of 
the corn belt were favorable. 

Receipts of corn last week were 144 
cars, against 113 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, July 11: No. 3 corn $1.07 bu, 
No. 5 corn $1.05; No. 1 yellow $1.11, 
No. 2 yellow $1.11, No. 4 yellow $1.08; 
No. 3 white, $1.07. 

Corn products were quoted, July 11: 
standard corn meal $2.40@2.50, cream 
meal $2.65@2.75, corn flour $2.75@2.85. 

NasHvILLE, TeENN.—The South con- 
tinues to buy corn in small quantities 
while the supply is ample. The market 
moved in a narrow range last week. 
Prices, July 11: No. 2 white $1.18, No. 3 
white $1.17; No. 2 yellow $1.19%2, No. 3 
yellow $1.18. 

Demand remained moderate for corn 
meal. Prices, July 11: bolted meal, at 
Nashville, in sacks, $1.85 bu; bulk, $1.20. 

Burrato.—The receipts of rail corn 
have been light and in the absence of 
offerings a good demand developed for 
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corn via the lakes. Limits continue firm 
and local mills are in the market for all 
offerings. Corn meal was offered on 
July 11 at $49, Buffalo, in car lots; 
cracked corn at the same price; gluten 
at $42.70. 


Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 12,618 bus, all by rail. Stock, 67,- 
494 bus, no sales being recorded. Closing 
price on July 11 of domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, was $1.26. Corn meal was 
strong but unchanged at $2.85@3 ewt. 

PuitapetpH1a.—Corn on the spot is 
scarce, and the market rules firm to 6c 
higher, though there is no trade activity. 
Receipts, 5,683 bus; exports, 60,665; 
stock, 79,197. Closing quotations, July 
11: No. 2 yellow, $1.27@1.28; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.24@1.25. 

Corn products are quiet, but the mar- 
ket is firmer in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Quotations, 
July 11, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried, gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, $3@ 
3.10; white table meal, fancy, $38@3.10; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3@3.10. 

Boston.—All corn products are lower 
with demand quiet. Granulated yellow 
and bolted yellow corn meal were quoted 
on July 11 at $3, with feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 


Monrreat.—On July 11, quotations of 
$7.60@7.70 bbl, jute, delivered, for corn 
flour were made, but practically no busi- 
ness was done last week. 

Liverroor, Enc., June 22.—There has 
been little disposition to operate in Plate 
corn for shipment, owing to the slow 
consumptive demand and the large quan- 
tities already ordered. Shippers’ offers 
are practically in line with resellers’ quo- 
tations. There was a small increase in 
arrivals last week, but no important in- 
crease is anticipated until early in July, 
when much larger arrivals are expected 
from Argentina and the Danube. 

Early in the week, sales were made for 
July-August shipment at 36s 3d qr, and 
two cargoes for early June shipment 
were sold yesterday to the Continent at 
about 39s 3d. 

San Juan, Porto Rico, July 2.—A 
sharp decline occurred in the corn meal 
market lately, but very little demand is 
noted, as the trade is well supplied with 
stocks bought at $3.05@3.15, cif. The 
price today is $2.85. 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The stronger wheat market has caused 
most flour buyers to stay out. They 
are waiting for a weakness in wheat and 
a drop in flour prices. A light: demand 
for small lots is resulting in a little new 
mill trade, buyers -being careful not to 
overstock, in view of the new crop con- 
ditions. One mill is quoting for the 
new crop on the old basis, but is not 
making any sales. While first clear con- 
tinues in active request, there is little 
to be had. 

The durum trade is marking time, but 
recent sales, while small in volume, have 
indicated a slight improvement. Buyers 
want prompt delivery, which shows that 
they are short. Old orders on mills’ 
books have been pretty well cleaned up. 

Nominal prices, July 11, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 

1925 1924 


8.75 $7.35 @7.60 
8.50 7.10@7.35 


Family patent ... 
Bakers patent ... 
First clear, jute ..... 8.25 5.15@5.40 
Second clear, jute .... 6.75@7.00 3.40@3.90 

The rye market worked higher but did 
not stimulate any appreciable improve- 
ment in the outside flour demand. Buy- 
ers are holding off just as they are in 
other flours. - Quotations, July 13, in 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b: pure white, $5.60; No. 
2 straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $5.25; No. 
5 blend, $6.45; No. 8 rye, $5.10. 

The wheat movement is decidedly less 
than last month. The lighter cash offer- 
ings contained mostly ordinary and low 
grades, which generally went to eleva- 
tors. The shipping business was of a 
spotted character. Outsiders were not 
disposed to follow advancing prices. 
Stocks were lowered 787,000 bus in the 
week ending July 11, with elevator hold- 
ings reported around 5,250,000 bus. On 
July 18 No. 1 dark closed $1.60%@ 
1.85%; No. 2 dark, $1.593%,@1.82%; No. 
8 dark, 1.58%,@1.79%,; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.60% @1.76%. 

There were large earl 
last week for export an 


. -$8.50@ 
-- 8.25@ 
8.00@ 





sales of oats 
the East, but 











the demand did not hold. The market 
has received fair local support, receipts 
being absorbed by feeders and elevators, 
the latter expecting shipping activities to 
pick up. 

An excellent demand from export and 
eastern sources is still evident for bar- 
ley. Buyers have advanced bids in order 
to attract supplies to this market. Bids 
in the future market were posted for the 
first time on July 11. 

The diminishing of local rye stocks to 
269,000 bus, leaving little available for 
shipping, has shut out business with the 
East and abroad. There is outside in- 
quiry coming in, but supplies are lacking. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

We GORE vi ccsesccecncsaa 18,940 51 
Previous week ..........+. 16,860 45 
Wee ee: necstnenen pesere 13,260 36 
PWS SERPS OOD os cc estnves 16,010 43 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 11, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts——, -~-—-Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 138 263 142 406 244 407 
Durum ... 220 396 635 539 92 1,275 
WetOP sec cas oar sae oes oes 
Bonded .. 21 = on 122 

Totals .. 379 659 777 1,067 340 1,682 
COPE concer 1 17 42 24 103 48 
GRAS ssess 305 45 68 1,333 91 

Bonded.. 9 5 15 2° =e ais 
eee 61 467 266 940 1,484 2,284 
Barley ... 310 77 28 361 26 60 

Bonded.. 15 8 11 ofe es 65 


Flaxseed.. 172 24 59 90 34 10 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 

in cents, per bushel: 
Amber durum——, -—Durum— 


July No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Cie Holiday 

6... 143% @164% 141% @164% 140% 138% 
7... 147% @168% 145% @168% 144% 142% 
8... 148 @169 146 @169 145, 143 
9... 146 @147 144 @167 143 141 
10... 143% @164% 141% @164% 140% 138% 
11... 146% @167% 144% @167% 148% 141% 


NOTES 


The arrivals and departures of ships 
annually from the Duluth-Superior har- 
bor approximates 11,000. 


The 1925 Exposition of Progress and 
Iron Ore Golden Jubilee will be held 
at Duluth, July 20-25. Local flour mills 
will have displays at the exposition. 


A. S. Craik, head miller Duluth-Su- \ 
perior Milling Co., was recently re- 
elected president of the Superior, Wis., 
board of education at the initial meeting 

\of the 1925-26 board. 


Incorporation of the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Superior, Wis., was announced on 
July 13. The capital stock of the com- 
pany was given as $10,000 and the incor- 
porators are P. G. Stratton, Fred 
Michael and F. J. Renouf. 


In the June rating of Duluth bakeries 
by the city food inspector, the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. scored 97 per cent, an almost 
perfect record for cleanliness and sani- 
tation. This company has received a 
high rating for a long time. 

The movement of flour to the East 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals for 
the month of June was reported at 817,- 
810 bbls by the government statistical 
report of lake commerce. In the same 
time 15,716,759 bus wheat passed through 
and 10,854,830 bus other grains. 

A fair amount of grain is moving out 
to the East in boats, on old contracts, but 
very little new chartering is reported 
being done at the moment. The rate to 
Buffalo on wheat holds generally un- 
changed at 1%4c. Shippers have bid 2%4c 
for October loading and Buffalo delivery 
for wheat. 

F. G. Cartson. 





BUYER’S DELAY IN PAYING 


AS NONDELIVERY EXCUSE 


Where a contract to sell goods pro- 
vides for delivery in installments and the 
buyer refuses to pay overdue bills for 
delivery, is the seller entitled to with- 
hold further delivery? Answering this 
question in the affirmative in the case of 
Freund vs. A. Shapiro & Son (4 Fed. 
[2d Ser.] 383), the United States circuit 
court of appeals, third circuit, decided 
that such course on the part of the seller 
was both wise and within his legal rights, 
particularly in view of the shaky financial 
condition of the buyer. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Enc., June 24.—With the 


Lonpon, 
warmer weather, oatmeal is very neg 


lected. London quotations are nominal, 
while cable prices from America and 
Canada are a shade lower at 44s, c.i.f., 
for rolled oats and 42s 6d for oatmeal, 
but it would require a further reduction 
of about 2s to tempt bayers. 

Guascow, Scorianp, June 22.—Demanid 
for oatmeal is still lagging. For ordinary 
quality home milled the c.i.f. quotation js 
about 44s per 280 lbs, and 3s more for 
rolled oats. There is a variety of prices 
ruling for Canadian oatmeal. A _ com- 
mon figure is 45s, c.i.f., which makes it 
slightly dearer than the home article and 
rules it out of favor in a restricted mar- 
ket. Canadian rolled oats are 1s 6d per 
sack higher than meal. American oat- 
meal is about 41s 6d, c.i.f., and there are 
no rolled oats from this quarter on thie 
market. , 

Betrast, IRELAND, June 22.—Demani| 
for oatmeal is surprisingly good for the 
time of the year, and prices are well 
maintained. Bread is still dear, and oat- 
meal is the cheapest article of food, ani 
with so much unemployment demand is 
maintained. Importers are still offerin 
ordinary brands of flake at 42@43s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Oatme::! 
has been equally firm, and latest cabl: 
indicated 43@44s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Be! 
fast, for July-August shipment, an‘! 
about the same price for Dublin. 

Toronto.—This is the dull season fo 
oatmeal. Demand is at a low ebb. Mill 
are mostly shut down or running lighi 
Prices are 25c bbl higher than a wee! 
ago. Quotations, July 11: rolled oats. 
$7.35 per 180 lbs, in 90’s, jute; oatmeal! 
in 98's, $8.10 per 196 lbs, car lots, de 
livered Ontario points. 

MonrreaL.—Trade was very quiet ii 
rolled oats last week and prices remaine | 
stationary, closing, July 11, at $3.80 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. 

Winnirec.—Several of the oatmeal 
mills in the West are taking advantag: 
of the present dull period, and overhaul 
ing their plants. Domestic call for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is very quiet, and a 
small, steady demand from over-sea buy- 
ers is about the only feature of this 
market. Prices have made no change 
Quotations, July 11: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for oatmeal and 
rolled oats is steady and very satisfac- 
tory to mills. Domestic buyers are in 
the market for supplies, and numerous 
cables are being received from importers 
with some sales reported. Rolled oats 
were quoted, July 11, at $2.75@2.80 per 
90-lb sack; oatmeal $3 cwt, Chicago. 

Boston.—A firm market for oatmeal 
is reported, with a good demand and 
moderate offerings. Rolled was quoted 

on July 11 at $3.15 and cut and ground 
at $3.46 in 90-lb sacks. 

Puiape_pHi1a.—Oatmeal is in small 
supply and quiet, with sales ranging $3.17 
@3.37 per 90-lb sack. 





MANITOBA OATMEAL MILL BURNS 

Winnirec, Man.—The mill of the Met- 
calfe Milling Co. Ltd. Portage la 
Prairie, Man., burned during the night 
of July 8-9, being completely destroyed, 
but firemen were able to save the grain 
elevator on the east side of the mill. As 
far as can be learned, the fire started 
in the vicinity of the driers, and soon en- 
veloped the whole premises. 

The company went.into liquidation some 
four months ago, and the plant has since 
been closed. It was in the hands of the 
Traders’ Trust Co., and was to have been 
sold by tender during this month. Its 
approximate value is placed at $100,000, 
with machinery valued at some $46,000. 
This is the second time that the com- 
pany has suffered by fire, the mill just 
destroyed having been rebuilt after be- 
ing burned during a tornado in June, 
1922. 





It is reported by the commercial at- 
taché at Athens that the acidity content 
restrictions placed on flour imported into 
Greece may cause a bread shortage, with 
a resultant rise in price. 
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GRAIN TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
EAKLY NINETIES 

The year 1891 marked the production 
of an immense grain crop in the United 
States; in fact, the percentage of nor- 
mal production of spring and winter 
wheat was higher than it has been any 
year since. This unusual crop led the 
Scientific American to publish an article 
on the “Transportation of Grain in the 
United States,” accompanied by some 
interesting pictures of different phases 
of the elevator industry. 

These cuts are reproduced herewith, 
tog.ther with excerpts from the original 
arti‘le as it appeared in the Scientific 
Amcerican’s issue of Oct. 24, 1891. One 
of the Armour Elevator Co.’s Chicago 
ele tors is shown in the pictures. “The 
company possesses,” reads the article, “a 
nurber of these structures, with an ag- 
gre vate storage capacity of 9,000,000 bus 
gren. In a working day 1,500 cars can 
be unloaded, and in an hour about 300,- 
000 bus can be loaded into cars or ves- 
sels.” 

‘lhe first shipment of wheat to the 
No:th from Oklahoma was received by 
these elevators in August, 1891. The pic- 
tur’s are explained at some length. Fig. 
1 .-hows the receiver’s office, where the 
records are kept. “It contains a large 
blackboard divided into squares. Each 
square denotes a bin, and is numbered 
in accordance with the bin number.” 
Fis. 2 shows the revolver and bin chutes. 
Fiy. 3 is a picture of Armour’s 2,500,- 
00°-bu elevator, and Fig. 4 a group of 
elevators on the Chicago River, Chicago. 
In Fig. 5 a man is shown shoveling grain 
from a car to an elevator hopper. The 
apparatus for weighing the grain is de- 
picted in Fig. 6, and Fig. 7 gives a peep 
at an elevator belt. ‘ 

% > \ 

You cannot run away from a principle ;- 
you must sometimes fight it out or 
“bust”; and if that be so, why not now, 
and where we stand?—Motto of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. 

 % % 
A FARM NOVEL BY A MILLER’S 
DAUGHTER 

Che harvest fields are important fea- 
tures of “Prairie Fires,” a first novel by 
Lorna Doone Beers, published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. The economic struggle of 
farmers in the American Northwest 
against the great grain elevators and 
their attempts to establish co-operative 
elevators of their own form the interest- 
ing background for a story of romance. 

Farmers near Besserud, a Scandina- 
vian-German town in the southeastern 
part of North Dakota, are pictured early 
in the book. One of them, called “the 
Flax King,” is described as “a knight 
errant among all those cautious old agri- 
culturists who were less interested in 
making a fortune and ‘doing things on a 
big seale’ than in keeping the cupboard 
and cellar filled, a safe balance in the 
ink, and the farm free from incum- 
hrances.” 

Discontent of the farmers is traced 
from their efforts in 1912 to found their 
own grain elevators to the organization, 
several years later, of the Farmers’ Non- 
partisan League of North Dakota, which 
was planned to “set the prairie afire.” 
The romantic element of the book is con- 
cerned with the marriage of Christine 
Erickson, a daughter of the prairies, but 
the central interest seems concerned 
throughout with the prairies themselves, 
from season to season. The author gives 
pictures such as the following: 

“Earth and sky conspired that spring 
to produce such a harvest as had never 
before been seen in the Northwest. The 
wheat furred over the broad Erickson 
fields with an emerald carpet. Across 
the road the tender flax stalks thrust 
up their fragile height and burst into 
bloom, a blue conflagration which turned 
the pale green plain into a shimmering 
sea. When the wind stirred those bright 
expanses, the effect was that of two- 


toned silk, the delicate blue rippling 
above and the depths of green billowing 
below. The poplars across the plain 
stood like a row of little jade vases on 
blue brocade. There was light and glit- 
ter everywhere, as though the sky were 
the dome of a vast treasure house. — All 
was promise, as though the growing fields 
were jewels in a vast casket.” 

Miss Beers’s knowledge of the life of 
the Northwest is firsthand. Among her 
father’s many services as a pioneer were 
running a flour mill, and a general store 
and lumber yard. After the age of 12, 
Lorna Doone Beers spent her winters in 
Minneapolis attending high school and 
university, and her summers “went in 
keeping house for my father on the farm, 
cooking, making bread, tending chickens, 
feeding threshers, picking berries, even in 
emergencies driving a hay rake.” 

& & @ 

We may build more splendid habita- 

tions, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with 

sculptures, 

But we cannot buy with gold the old 

associations.—Longfellow. 
$24 
WHEAT FIELDS IN MAY 

Riding by railway through the wheat 
fields on a very warm May evening is an 
exquisite experience, if you give yourself 
to it. All sounds are muted. Those that 
are naturally harsh become pleasing and 
satiny. I suppose this is from the fact 
that the grassy ocean absorbs them, 
somewhat as snow does. The shriek of 
the locomotive at road crossings is like 
an echo. The wheels on the rails sound 
like a lathe cutting soft iron. You 
would think the train was stealing its 
way on tiptoe for fear of waking some- 
thing. And all the time the air is vibrant 
and musical with the rhythm of phantom 
castanets playing just on and under the 
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lowest pitch audible to the human ear. 
And that aromatic pungency of the 
growing wheat! The smell of the sea, 
so fresh and clean, is a fabricated, puri- 
fied smell. This is a living untainted 
essence, originally sweet—flavor of sun- 
light trapped in the dew. . . . The vast, 
multitudinous harmony is so nearly in- 
audible that if one strains the sense of 
hearing it is lost; when the sense is re- 
laxed then it may be heard again. There 
is a faint bass drone, never changing, 
never ceasing; over that, sometimes very 
distinct, is a shrill antiphonal effect, 
swelling and falling in two beats. In 
and out play the little melodies. Some 
of them you can hear clearly; others 
perhaps you only imagine because they 
ought to be there to complete the sym- 
metry. You cannot hear the rush of 
the world through space because, merci- 
fully, that sound is so pitched that it 
cannot register in our ears; but it is 
there. You know it is there; and you 
can somewhat imagine it. And below 
the range of human hearing is another 
world of sound, wonderfully orchestrat- 
ed; here and there musical fragments 
break faintly through. And more of this 
majestic, submerged composition is audi- 
ble on a May night amid the adolescent 
wheat than at any other time or place on 
earth.—Garet Garret, in “Satan’s Bush- 
el,” 
% 4 ¢ 

If the principle is good for anything, it 

is worth living up to.—Franklin. 
4% 

NO OPTION QUOTED 

The Norway pine, which bears cones 
only at irregular intervals of several 
years, yielded a bumper crop in 1924, ac- 
cording to T. S. Hansen, who is in 
charge of the Cloquet forest experiment 
station of the University of Minnesota. 
More than 500 bus have been received at 
the station, and the seed extracted, esti- 
mated at a pound to the bushel of cones, 
will be used in the state nurseries. The 
seeds are so small and light that it takes 
from 55,000 to 70,000 to weigh a pound. 
Allowing liberally for seed which will 
not germinate, the season’s harvest is 
ample to state something like 30,000,000 
little Norway pines on their way. Fed- 
eral and state foresters agree that the 
Norway is an excellent tree when planted 
on a large scale for forest purposes. 








The Armour Elevator, Chicago, in the Nineties 











Two elderly men, both extremely deaf, 
met on a country road. Dave had a fish- 
ing pole in his wagon. When he saw his 
friend Jim he stopped the horse. 

“Goin’ fishin’ ?” shouted Jim. 

“No,” Dave replied, “I’m goin’ fishin’.” 

“Oh,” said Jim. “I thought mebbe you 
was goin’ fishin’.”,—-Country Gentleman. 

_ ” 
ANOTHER ONE ON THEM 

A braw Scotsman was visiting Niagara 
Falls in the company of an American 
friend. As they watched the great rush 
of water, the latter said: 

“There’s a story that if you throw a 
penny into the falls, it will bring you 
luck.” 

“Is thot so?” inquired the Scot. He 
considered a moment, and then asked 
hopefully: “Ha’ ye a bit o’ string?”— 
American Legion Weekly. 

* 


“How long you in jail fo’", Mose?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“What am de cha’ge?” 

“No cha’ge, everything am free.” 

“Ah mean, what has you did?” 

“Done shot my wife.” 

“You all killed yo’ wife and only in 
jail fo’ two weeks?” 

“Dats all—then 
tributed. 


I gets hung.”—Con- 


* . 


WHY DO MEN TAKE OFF THEIR HATS 
IN THE ELEVATOR? 

A careful study of this question reveals 
the following answers arranged in order 
of their importance: 

Their wives are with them. 

Their wives are not with them. 

Somebody might see them and tell their 
wives. 

They have just become engaged. 

They have just been divorced. 

That’s a darn pretty girl over there in 
the corner.—Life. 


7 * 


Magistrate: “Have you anything to say 
before I pass sentence?” 

Burglar: “Yus, m’lud—it’s a bit thick 
bein’ identified by a bloke what kept ’is 
’ead under the bedclothes the whole time.” 
—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


. . 


An English engineer proposes to sink 
a shaft 12 miles into the earth. He is 
evidently determined to plant his vege- 
table seeds where the neighbor’s fowls 
can’t get at them.—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 

* * 


AN APOLOGY 

Ohio paper: “We regret the unfortu- 
nate mixup of two items in yesterday’s 
edition which made us say that ‘the bride- 
groom took his place beneath the floral 
bell and 2,000 volts were immediately shot 
through his quivering form. ”—Boston 
Transcript. 

* +. 

“Just my luck!” moaned young Dr. 
Slashem. “My first case of surgery. 
Putting a man’s leg in a cast, and he 
turns out to be a plasterer, and does the 
work himself, and charges me $7.50!”— 
American Legion Weekly. 

* 
ACCOMMODATION 

First Crapshooter (rattling dice furi- 
ously): “Shoots a dollah! Fade me, some- 
body, fade me!” 

Second Sportsman (producing a roll 
that would strangle a shark): “Fade you? 
Black boy, you’s bleached !”—Life. 

* * 


Life-sized models of bulldogs that bark 
when you step on them are becoming 
favorite toys with some ladies. Our sym- 
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pathy is extended to a shortsighted hus- 
band who mistook a real one for one of 
these.—Punch. 
* . 
SOME cooK! 

Two gentlemen of color were discuss- 
ing their wives’ culinary abilities. 

“Man,” boasted the first, “dat wife o’ 
mine am so good dat when she makes co’n 
pone hit taste jes’ like angelfood cake.” 

“Hesh yo’ mouf!” retorted the other. 
“Yo’ ain’ never et nothin’. When mah 
wife, Iodine, cooks up a passel o’ beans, 
Ah feels jes’ like goin’ out an’ huntin’ me 
American Legion Weekly. 

” * 

Surgeon: “Will you take a local an- 
esthetic?” 

Mrs. Gotrox: “Local anesthetic? No, 
indeed. Don’t give me anything but the 
very best imported article.”—Judge. 

* . 

Wife: “Now, John, we’ve got to move 
into a more up-to-date house. I wouldn’t 
think of remaining here in this old-fash- 
ioned place, now that we have such a lot 
of lovely antique furniture.”—Life. 

a: 7 

Teacher: “Can any boy tell me the 
earliest reference in history to a theater?” 

Tommy: “Yes, teacher; we read in the 
Bible that Joseph was taken from the 
family circle and put into the pit.”—Tit- 
Bits (London). 


a job.”- 


“Your wife says she only asks for pin 
money.” 

“Yes, but the first pin she wanted had 
12 diamonds in it !’—Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have an unusual opportunity for 


a real salesman in the state of 
Kentucky. We want the services of 
a high grade man, one who can sell 
bakers. Will pay 


bonus to 


wholesalers and 
salary and liberal 


Advise 


good 


producer. present employ- 
references, 
your first letter. Do not 


advertisement 


ment, experience, age, 
etc., in 
answer this unless 
you are capable of turning volume 
business. Address 179, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SKILLED SALES 
EXECUTIVE WANTED 
Large mixed feed plant has splend#i 
opening for skilled sales executive. 
Must be capable of taking enti 
charge of sales organization. All 
replies will be considered confiden 
tial. Give full particulars in firs 
letter. A big opportunity for a re- 
sult producer. Address 187, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


July 15, 192: 





WANTED—AT ONCE, SECOND 
miller, steady work year around. 
Address Whiton, P. O. Box 28, 
Janesville, Wis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls is 
open for engagement; age 43. Address 
Box 215, Fordville, N, D. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 168, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 
have held present position for five years 
as superintendent and head miller; can 
give good references or come on approval. 
Address 170, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100- OR 200-BBL 
mill; state of Minnesota preferred; am 
competent to meet your requirements; will 
give 30 days’ trial; can come at once and 
well recommended. Address 162, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 177, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
second in larger; lifetime experience; do 
nillwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 182, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 600- TO 1,600-BBL 
hard winter wheat mill by competent mill- 
er with 23 years’ experience in mills up 
to 2,500 bbls capacity; five years in pres- 
ent place; good references; middle aged. 
For more information address 178, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; large prac- 
tical milling experience, hard and soft 
wheat; guarantee best results; know how 
to handle help; highest recommendation 
from large modern mills. Address 1032, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER’S POSITION 
with good modern mill, 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
capacity; can very successfully handle any 
size plant on either hard wheat, soft 
wheat and blends, also cereals; highest of 
references regards qualifications; come on 
short notice; go.anywhere; write me. Ad- 
dress 185, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXECUTIVE—BROAD EXPERIENCE AS 
manager and sales manager all flours and 
markets, corn goods, mixed feeds, cereals 
and special products; thorough technical 
knowledge plus initiative and creative 
ability; record of phenomenal sales in- 
creases, Address ‘‘Executive,’’ 180, care 
Northwestern Miller, 108 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 
miller available, with exceptionally wide 
experience in all departments of the pro- 
duction end of business; very reliable; 
seeks position with first class mill; has 
more than 20 years’ experience milling 
both hard and soft wheat; able to furnish 
first class references as to ability and 
character, including present connection if 
desired; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Reliable,”’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








IR SALE OR RENT—100-BBL MILL IN 
good running order. Write N. D. Nelson, 
Mayville, N. D., for particulars. 


IR SALE—700-BBL MILL, 90,000-BU 
storage for grain, wareroom storage for 
30,000 bags of feed, located on main line 
Frisco Railway southwestern Missouri, 
good soft wheat territory, also elevators 
in same territory. Address the Rea-Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas. 


$100,000 MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE IN 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, capacity 

m 150 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, new and 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity 35,- 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, also bak- 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,000 for 
quick sale, or will take in as partner mill- 
er with some capital to take charge. E. 
McCarthy, 7th and McIntyre Sts., Regina, 
Sask. 








ATTENTION! 


BROKERS 


SALESMEN 


This is the year you want a strong mill back of you. 


We have: 


Huge Storage capacity, 


Large grain buying organization, 

Three thousand barrels daily milling capacity, hard 
and soft wheat flour, and every facility to give you 
always high quality flour at competitive prices. 


Territory is going fast. 


Marshall Hall Milling Co. 


Wire or write at once. 


St. Louis, Mo. 











Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 


W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Keep Your Stockings Clean! 
The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. 

Write for further information. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 





SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








NEW BATCH MIXERS and 
PERCENTAGE FEEDERS 


constructed on a new principle. Have 
many advantages beside economy. 
Write for information. 

Anglo-American MillCo.,Owensboro, Ky.,U.S.A. 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale; four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lowers Grinding Costs! 


MUNSON 
Attrition Mill 


Tests made from time to time with plates of 


different design, compared with the under-cut rib plate, have always demon- 
strated the superiority of the under-cut rib. The Under-Cut Rib Plate is 
considered standard equipment for the Munson Attrition Mills. 


The Munson Split Case makes the plates easy to get at in five minutes. 


Absolutely dust-tight. 


Ball Bearings save power, wear and trouble. 


Both belt and motor driven types. 


Write for further information. 





The Strong-Scott Feed Mill 


becomes more popular every year! 


This machine has made a big 


name for itself—due to its dependable work, long life, handy adjustments 
and its unequalled Strong-Scott corrugations. 


Made in capacities for every requirement. 


Write us for details. 


Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 


“She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. 
Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co. Lid.Winnipeg 
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Minneapolis Minn. 
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